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K now what's going on! 


Hear the nightly newscasts, 
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Life’s Good Things 


Some men think that it is the best happi- 
ness that a man be so rich that he have need 
of nothing more, and they choose their 
life accordingly. Some think that the 
supreme good is in the highest power; 
these strive either themselves to rule or 
else to associate themselves to the friend- 
ship of rulers. 

Some persuade themselves that it is best 
that a man be illustrious and celebrated 
and have good fame; they therefore seek 
this both in peace and in war. Many 
reckon it for the greatest good and for the 
greatest happiness that a man be always 
blithe in this present life and follow all 
his lusts. 

On account of such and other like frail 
and perishing advantages, the thought of 
every human mind is troubled with anxiety 
and with care. It then imagines that it 
has obtained some exalted good when it 
has won the flattery of the people; and 
to me it seems that it has brought a very 
false greatness. 


True friends, I say, are the most precious 
things of all these worldly felicities. They 
are not to be reckoned as worldly goods 
but as divine; for deceitful fortune does 
not produce them but God, who naturally 
formed them as relations. 


Of every other thing in this world, man 
is desirous either that he may through it 
obtain power or else some worldly lust; 
except of the true friend, whom he loves 
sometimes for affection and for fidelity, 
though he expects to himself no other 
rewards, 

Nature joins and cements friends to- 
gether with inseparable love. But with 
worldly goods and with wealth, men oftener 
make enemies than friends. 

Every virtue has its proper excellence. 
Wisdom is the highest virtue, and it has 
in it four other virtues, of which one is 
prudence, another temperance, the third 
is fortitude, the fourth justice. Wisdom 
makes its lovers wise and prudent and 
moderate and patient and just, and it fills 
him who loves it with every good quality. 

Boetius. 
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“The working people will not stop when any 
particular point is reached; they will never 
stop in their efforts to obtain a better life 
for themselves, for their wives, for their 
children and for all humanity.” 

SAMUEL GOMPERS. 








RESIDENT George Meany of the American 
. Federation of Labor, appearing before the 
House Committee on Education and Labor, 
talled for major amendments of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. He was the first labor witness in the current 
Taft-Hartley hearings. Mr. Meany said the Taft- 


BR Hartley Act, which purports to promote labor- 


Management peace, “has served in many instances 
to instigate and prolong strife.” 

The president of the American Federation of 
Labor told the committee at a marathon hearing 
that President Eisenhower, in his State of the Un- 
ion message, had said the country needs “a law 
that merits the respect and support of labor and 
management.” Mr. Meany then remarked: 

“The Taft-Hartley Act, now on the books, does 
not merit nor enjoy the respect of American trade 
mions—and that’s putting it mildly. We feel 
quite strongly that this law is unjustifiably oppres- 
sive and that it has placed intolerable restrictions 
upon the exercise of basic rights and freedoms 
by trade unions and their members just because 
they are part of organized labor.” 
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Before House Labor Committee (at left), A. F. of L. President Meany calls for important T-H changes 


President Meany Asks Congress 
To Amend Talt-Hartley Act 


President Meany emphasized the great impor- 
tance of national unity, pointing out the struggle 
in which the free world is engaged with Communist 
aggression “may take years to resolve.” 

“This Congress can make a great contribution,” 
said the A. F. of L.’s leader, “by enacting a Labor- 
Management Law that will be acceptable to both 
sides. For the welfare of America as a whole, 
I ask you to give us a law under which employers 
and unions can live together and work together 
in peace and justice.” 

A devastating broadside against the Taft- 
Hartley Act was fired by President Meany during 
his appearance before the House Committee. He 
called for more than twenty “substantial and far- 
reaching modifications” to make the law just and 
workable. The Taft-Hartley Act has been on the 
statute books since 1947, when the Eightieth 
Congress passed it over President Truman’s veto. 

The American Federation of Labor’s recom- 
mendations, Mr. Meany emphasized, are not 
“special pleading” or “‘preconceived notions” but 
the result of “extensive and searching examina- 
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tion of the record” of almost six 
years’ experience with the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. The A. F. of L. is not asking 
for a “pro-labor” law, he pointed 
out, but is seeking a statute that will 
be fair to labor and also fair to em- 
ployers. 

President Meany told the Congress- 
men that industrial strife following 
the close of World War II gave rise 
to emotional hysteria which brought 
about the passage of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, but most of those disputes, he 
proved from the record, were not over 
the respective rights of employers and 
employes but over wages. 

The A. F. of L. president, in his 
presentation of the Federation’s pro- 
posals for revision of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, called for restoration of the full 
union shop as a step toward enduring 
industrial peace. This would mean 
the elimination of the Taft-Hartley 
ban on the closed shop. Mr. Meany 
said a “closed union” should not be 
permitted to have a closed shop. 

Another A. F. of L. proposal is 
that union responsibility for keeping 
out Communists and other undesir- 
ables should be fortified by dropping 
the present provision in the law that, 
under the union shop, unions can 
obtain the discharge of an employe 
only for non-payment of dues. 

Mr. Meany urged the Labor Com- 
mittee to discard the present provision 
making state laws superior to the 
federal law in any state where anti- 
union-security provisions are stiffer 
than under Taft-Hartley. Mr. Meany 
noted that this is the only field where 
Congress has seen fit to place state 
law above federal law. 

The Labor Committee was urged 
to narrow the present restriction 
against boycotts by outlawing only 
those whose principal object is illegal. 
Picketing should be permitted, Mr. 
Meany said, where an employer is 
dealing with another firm which has 
refused to recognize or bargain with 
a union. 

The A. F. of L. spokesman called 
for the elimination of all ex parte 
injunctions issued before trial of the 
facts and said the National Labor 
Relations Board should be authorized 
to speed the hearing of any case in 
which it believes damage is threatened 
by illegal actions. 

The present provision permitting 
employers to file suits in federal 
courts against unions for damages in- 
volving breach of contract should be 
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dropped, Mr. Meany said. Such dam- 
age suits should take the same course 
as any other type—in state courts. 

The A. F. of L. head proposed that 
unions should be permitted to make 
political expenditures from union 
funds but not contributions to can- 
didates. The latter restriction does 
not apply to political funds derived 
from voluntary contributions. 

More funds were urged by Mr. 
Meany for the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, the money to be used for 
hiring additional personnel necessary 
to speed up disposition of cases and 
avoid long delays. The A. F. of L.’s 
president expressed opposition to any 
packing of the Board with additional 
members for political patronage pur- 
poses. 

The general counsel of the Board, 
said Mr. Meany, should not have in- 
dependent authority but should serve 
under the Board, as is the case in all 
other federal agencies. 

President Meany made a strong 
attack on the non-Communist affidavit, 
now required of union officials. He 
said the affidavit should be eliminated 
because it is an insult to loyal trade 
unionists and has not done a bit of 
good in getting rid of Communist 
union leaders. 

The A. F. of L. chief called for the 
erasure of the present provision deny- 
ing strikers in an economic dispute 
the right to vote in an N.L.R.B. elec- 
tion and urged that strikebreakers 
should be denied the right to vote. 

Because of the special conditions 
prevailing in the construction indus- 
try, the American Federation of La- 
bor asked that building trades unions 
should be allowed to enter into col- 
lective bargaining contracts with em- 
ployers before all employes are hired, 
with the proviso that any rival union 
would be permitted to challenge the 
right of representation. 

The A. F. of L. asked that the re- 
vised statute should permit plant 
guards and professional workers, now 
excluded, to join unions of their own 
choice and that supervisory employes 
who are not actually top foremen 
should be permitted to join unions in 
accordance with 














































Chairman McConnell of House 


Committee at close of long session 














putes, the A. F. of L. leader told the 
Labor Committee. He urged that 
priority of consideration should be 
given to mediation and conciliation, 
with strongest emphasis placed on 
voluntary arbitration of any points 
on which employer and union fail to 
agree. More precise definitions would 
eliminate many disputes previously 
placed in the “national emergency” 
category, Mr. Meany said. 

The Mediation and Conciliation 
Service should be returned to the 
Labor Department, at least for house- 
keeping purposes, he declared. 

Mr. Meany said that the revised 
law should not block organization 
into unions of workers employed on 
the large corporation-owned farms, 
often called “factory farms.” He 
made a distinction between the em- 
ployes of these huge farms and the 
farmhands who work on small, family- 
type farms. 

At the long public hearing, which 
did not end until almost 6 P.M., Pres- 
ident Meany gave the members of the 
House Labor Committee pointed facts 
of life about labor-management rela 
tions and the danger of too much gov- 
ernmental interference. 





established trade 
practices. 

Use of injunc- 
tions should be 
dropped in so- 
called “national 
emergency’ dis- 





The full text of President Meany’s testimony 
is available in pamphlet form. 
like to have a copy, write to the Americar 
Federation of Labor, Washington 1, D. C. 
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Paris. 
HAT is the state of affairs of 
the European trade unions 
; today? There are certain 
over-all issues with which labor in 
“Burope is confronted. These problems 








}The question of rearmament and 

building of armies and the con- 
Sequent effect on the living standards 
"of the workers. 

bThe growing economic difficulties 
of all countries as American aid 
slackens and the failure to find a 
fundamental solution for the disequi- 
librium of the Western European 
economy. 










, wa Increasing signs of unemployment. 
—_ Various forms of “neutralism,” 
pe combined with fatigue and com- 
“4 placency, that threaten all attempts to 
: mount an ideological and _ political 
ee offensive on the part of the democratic 
uty world. 
“y >The political and economic issues 
: implicit in the Schuman Plan and the 
_ European Army, which are far from 
the being effectively and permanently ac- 
- cepted. 
| Examining these problems from a 
sed more specific point of view, a quick, 
noe running account of the labor situa- 
= tion in the various countries and re- 
ror gions of Europe will reveal how the 
He trade unions are facing these great 
al issues. 
z France 
The small but growing amount of 
ich unemployment is beginning to worry 
sa the non-Communist trade unions. At 
the the same time, the Communist unions 
om are exploiting this situation to the 
‘. full. The Force Ouvriére and Chris- 
st tian trade union leaderships have been 
pressing the new government of René 
Mayer to take measures to counter- 
a” act what may become a serious threat 
to the stability of France. 

In addition to unemployment, the 
reduction of hours of work in certain 
part: of the metal industry has also 
contributed to a growing discontent 

_ amoiiz French working people. 
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By IRVING BROWN 


A. F. of L. Representative in Europe 


There is no sign of any real trade 
union resistance or any possibility of 
serious strikes. This illustrates the 
weakness of the French trade union 
movement, which has been reduced to 
impotence as a result of the destruc- 
tive political activities of the C.G.T. 
and the Communist movement in the 
past nine years. The decline of trade 
union membership is especially 
marked by the fact that the C.G.T. 
today has no more than 1,000,000 to 
1,500,000 actual dues-paying mem- 
bers and that in all of France there 
probably are no more than 2,500,000 
members. The non-Communist trade 
unions have not been able to capitalize 
on the defeat and decline of the Com- 
munist-controlled C.G.T. 

The growth of “absententionism” 
among the French wage-earners is a 
key to an understanding of the French 
worker’s complete lack of faith in 
trade union organization today. 
French workers do not take a great 
interest either in political or trade 
union elections. And when they do 
vote in industrial elections the C.G.T. 
still maintains its majority. 

Even though there is a decline in 
Communist - organized strength, this 
factor of absententionism constitutes 
a serious threat to the stability of 
France. For example, the recent elec- 
tion in the Citroen factory, where 56 
per cent of the workers abstained, is 
extremely significant. The trend is 
dangerous. 

On the political side, all by-elections 
since 1951 show an increasing number 
of abstentions, which have cut down 
the votes of all parties, including the 
Communist Party. But it must be 
emphasized that in spite of all inter- 
nal crises within the Communist Par- 
ty, its percentage of the votes actually 
cast has been maintained. Duclos, 
leader of the French C.P., has admit- 
ted that there has been a decline of 
20 per cent in C.P. membership. 

The great problem before France’s 
non-Communist unions and political 
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parties is how an attractive alternative 
program to the Communist Party can 
be created which will appeal to the 
great masses who are deserting the 
Communists, but who do not yet see 
any attractive alternative in the non- 
Communist ranks. 

Unless some unification of the non- 
Communist forces can take place, 
along with some improvements in the 
economic situation, there cannot be 
any great hope for basic changes. At 
the same time, no one should place 
complete faith in economic improve- 
ments alone. There must also be 
developed an ideological alternative 
which can inspire the people and 
shake them out of their present dan- 
gerous doldrums of inertia, apathy 
and defeatism. 


Italy 

The political situation, always ag- 
gravated by economic difficulties and 
large mass unemployment, is now 
further complicated by the political 
campaign. National elections will 
take place at the end of May or the 
beginning of June. 

Under the present electoral law, if 
any bloc of parties receives a major- 
ity vote, it will have 65 per cent of 
the seats in Parliament. On the other 
hand, if no bloc gets a majority, the 
distribution of seats will be on the 
basis of the old proportional repre- 
sentation system, which helps the 
Communists. 

If the latter should happen, Italy 
will be thrown into political chaos. 
There will then be no clear-cut major- 
ity, which Premier de Gasperi has 
been able to maintain since 1948, 
giving Italy a stable government for 
the past five years. 

It is hoped that the bloc of the four 
democratic parties (the Christians, 
Socialists, Republicans and Liberals) 
will secure the necessary 51 per cent. 
Toward this end the Italian Federa- 
tion of Labor, as led by Giulio Pas- 


tore, has taken an unprecedented 
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decision to engage in the political 
campaign. The Federation is urging 
its membership to support the demo- 
cratic bloc. However, it has made it 
perfectly clear that the C.I.S.L. 
(Italian Federation of Labor) will 
not become an ally of any particular 
party. But since there is a great peril 
facing the Italian Republic, the 
C.1.S.L. holds, it is the duty of non- 
Communist trade unionists to support 
the democratic political forces, irre- 
spective of the party for which the 
workers vote. 

On the trade union side there is a 
real possibility of increasing unity of 
action and eventual organic unity be- 
tween the C.1.S.L. organization, as 
led by Pastore, and the U.I.L. organ- 
ization, led by those Socialists and 
Republicans who refused to go along 
with a united trade union movement 
in 1950 after the split from the Com- 
munist-controlled C.G.1.L. 

This agreement, as signed by the 
representatives of both organizations, 
contains the following points: 

Both organizations bind them- 
selves to pursue systematically unity 
of action on trade union problems 
and to set a common line for eco- 
nomic demands. 

>Both organizations undertake to 
follow a common policy in the fight 
against communism—on the interna- 
tional level by supporting the diplo- 
matic implements which democracy 
has created to defend itself against 
aggression and on the domestic level 
by fighting against the Communist 
C.G.1L.L. 

>Both organizations undertake not 
to raid each other. 

Both organizations undertake to 
consult each other whenever labor 
delegates have to be appointed for 
international and national committees. 

>Both organizations will create a 
joint committee with a view to achiev- 
ing the aims set forth by the present 
agreement. 

>Both organizations undertake to 
take the necessary steps in order to 
achieve the foundation of a single 
democratic organization in Italy 
within a period of time which will be 
considered necessary. 

This agreement was achieved with 
the assistance of the general secretary 
and the president of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 
The big doubt in the minds of some 
of the leaders of C.I.S.L. is whether 
or not the U.I.L. organization will 
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consider this agreement as a means to 
achieve organic unity or not. Recent 
statements of the leaders of U.I.L. in- 
dicate that they are shying away from 
eventual organic unity and merely 
want to restrict the agreement to one 
of united action. 

This is a great test for the I.C.F.T.U. 
as to its willingness and energy in 
bringing about the unity of all non- 
Communists in a country where the 
Communist movement is strong and 
still has a majority of the organized 
workers. 

If organic unity of non-Communist 
labor can be achieved in Italy, it will 
be a terrific blow against the Com- 
munist forces in the European labor 
movement. Such an event could act 
as a tremendous factor in bringing 
about the unity of Christian and So- 
cialist forces in those countries where 
the problem has not been resolved and 
where the division of free labor plays 
into the hands of the Communists. 


Western Germany 


The trade union movement in West- 
ern Germany continues to grow by 
leaps and hounds. The German Fed- 
eration of Labor is today the third 
largest organization in the I.C.F.T.U. 
Its membership is around 6,500,000. 
The leadership of the organization, 
which is mostly Socialist, has main- 
tained not only trade union unity but 
has retained a high degree of in- 
dependence from the political parties. 
This is true even though about ninety- 
five trade union leaders are also So- 
cialist Party deputies in the West 
German Parliament. 

The unions are participating and 
playing a decisive role in the affairs 
of the Schuman Plan, which is now 
called the Coal, Iron and Steel Com- 
munity. The German metal and mine 
workers are the key unions in this 
great economic experiment to create 
the material basis for a united Euro- 
pean economy. (This is especially true 
in the light of the continuing Com- 
munist Party majority in France.) 

The trade unions are beginning to 
play a great role in such endeavors 
as labor banking, cooperatives and 
publishing houses. They are even be- 
ginning to invest in a large way in 
the film industry. Recently the Ger- 
man Federation of Labor invested a 
large sum of money in a German film 
company. 

The results of this effort will be ex- 
tremely interesting for the labor move- 


ment in Germany and in all Europe. 

On political issues, the German un- 
ions have still maintained a great 
reserve on such a question as the 
European Army and the question of 
German defense. The Socialist Party, 
which is the overwhelming choice of 
most German workers, has continued 
to follow the basic position of the 
late Kurt Schumacher but has begun 
to change slightly toward more em- 
phasis on the acceptance of the “prin- 
ciple” of rearmament and defense. 

In recent months Chancellor Ade. 
nauer has been gaining in popular 
support while the Socialist Party 
seems to be losing its former advan- 
tage. It is too early to say whether 
this trend will continue. Much de- 
pends on the action of the French 
Parliament, where the issue of rati- 
fication of the European Army is still 
gravely in doubt. 

It is difficult to believe that there 
can be a European Army if France 
fails to ratify. However, Adenauer 


is pushing ahead for German ratifica- 
tion of the European Army proposal 
regardless of what the French may do. 


Austria 


The labor movement has just won 
a smashing victory. The Socialist 
Party in the recent election received 
the greatest number of votes, about 
2,000,000, in a country with a popula- 
tion of only 7,000,000. This was an 
increase of 300,000 over the previous 
election. The People’s Party lost 
votes as did the extreme Right par- 
ties. The Communists gained in the 
popular vote but lost in the number 
of seats in Parliament. 

It seems likely that the old coali- 
tion of the Christians and Socialists 
will be maintained, with a greater 
amount of authority and power in the 
hands of the Socialists. 

Austria’s trade unionists played a 
big role in this election. Many lead- 
ing trade unionists have been elected 
to Parliament. 

One of the most serious problems 
facing Austria’s trade union move- 
ment is growing unemployment. This 
is becoming especially acute in the 
Soviet zone. The Austrian trade un 
ionists have been appealing to the 
Americans to get greater assistance in 
order to overcome what seems to be 
a Soviet drive against the economy 
of Austria. As I have predicted since 
1946, the Russians will not accept any 
Four Power agreement which forces 
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them to evacuate the Eastern zone. 
The Kremlin is determined to keep 
Austria in such a state of dependence 
that the country will be under the 
control and surveillance of Soviet 
military representatives. 

Whether or not American economic 
aid should be increased for the Soviet 
zone of Austria becomes a rather difh- 
cult and ticklish political question. 
There are those who feel that such an 
act would be a terrific blow to Soviet 
prestige and would enable the Aus- 
trian labor movement to maintain its 
position against the Communists. It 
is felt that the small increase in the 
Communist vote in the recent election 
was due to this unemployment prob- 
lem, which is affecting all Austria al- 
though the problem is especially acute 
in the Soviet zone. 

No one can deny that the small but 
powerful trade union movement of 
Austria deserves all of our support 
and backing. Certainly the American 
trade unionists, in consultation with 
our Austrian friends, must try to 
develop some solution which will 
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PEAKING at a dinner in Chica- 
™ go, Secretary-Treasurer William 

F. Schnitzler of the American 
Federation of Labor called for the 
complete eradication of racial and 
religious intolerance and discrimina- 
tion. 

“National unity can best be pro- 
moted,” Brother Schnitzler empha- 
sized, “by the elimination of the dis- 
unity which is a natural by-product 
of racial and religious discrimina- 
tion.” 

The A. F. of L.’s secretary-treasurer 
spoke at the Hotel Sherman in the 
nation’s second city. The event was 
a testimonial dinner in honor of 
Reuben G. Soderstrom, veteran presi- 
dent of the Illinois State Federation 
of Labor. 

George Meany, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, in a 
telegram to the dinner, said: 

“To strengthen the position of the 
United States in its current role of 
world leader, to carry out the ideals 
set down in our Declaration of In- 
dependence and to attain fulfillment 
of the basic precepts of our Judeo- 
Christian civilization, one of the most 
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help our labor friends in Austria but 
not assist the political and economic 
objectives of the Soviet Union. 


Greece 


The Greek trade union movement 
has become more and more a stable, 
well functioning organization with a 
minimum amount of internal friction. 
This is in great contrast to former 
years. Then internal bickering and 
disruptive activities characterized the 
Greek labor unions. 

Plans are now under way for a 
National Trade Union Congress in 
April which will demonstrate the 
tremendous advances of the Greek 
trade unions. They now have close 
to 400,000 members. The Congress 
will also demonstrate the maturity 
and the spirit of unity among the 
rank and file and the leadership. 

The Communists in Greece are cer- 
tainly still a factor, especially in the 
unions and in specific areas of the 
country. But the Communists are 
under control. The most serious situ- 
ations are in Piraeus among the dock- 


ers and in Macedonia among the 
tobacco workers. However, the lead- 
ership of the Greek Confederation of 
Labor, under the direction of Fotis 
Makris, is handling this problem with 
confidence and understanding. In 
spite of the difficult economic situa- 
tion, the Communists are no immedi- 
ate threat. 

As in other countries of Europe, 
the growing unemployment can upset 
this favorable trend not only in the 
Greek trade union movement but in 
the entire country. The leaders of 
the present government and the trade 
unions are planning to fly to the 
United States in order to plead for 
additional economic aid in the coming 
year. 

The new government of General 
Papagos, the first stable majority 
since the war, has developed a whole 
series of economic plans. The initial 
deflationary effects of the program 
may increase unemployment, but even- 
tually the program will produce in- 
creased employment and open the 
way to an (Continued on Page 26) 
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important tasks is to recognize and 
act upon the principle that all men 
are created equal and are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights. 

“Rube Soderstrom has been one of 
the foremost workers toward these 
ends. He well deserves a testimonial 
such as you are according him. Let 
this dinner serve to honor him and 
also to spur the rest of us to con- 
tinued efforts in extending equal op- 
portunities for all men, no matter 
what their race, their creed or their 
color.” 

Secretary Schnitzler told the large 
audience that “the labor movement 
has done more than any other group 
in our national life to advance inter- 
racial justice and to promote social, 
economic and political democracy.” 
This program of fair play for all 
Americans is especially important to- 
day, he said, because we must come 
into court “with clean hands” to pro- 
test Moscow’s persecution of minori- 
ties, and because the total eradication 
of intolerance and discrimination 
would aid national security and pro- 
mote national unity. 


On the question of racial segrega- 
tion in the public schools of some of 
the states, Brother Schnitzler said: 

“Some people who profess to be 
sympathetic with our aims frequently 
tell us that our methods are wrong— 
that we can’t compel people to behave 
better by law, that we must rely upon 
education to change their thinking. 

“That argument leaves me cold 
when I consider that segregation still 
exists in so many schools in American 
cities. How in the world are you 
going to educate people not to dis- 
criminate when you separate our chil- 
dren in the schools and thereby 
deliberately make them conscious of 
racial and color distinctions?” 

Mr. Schnitzler said it is up to 
American working people and other 
citizens to hold President Eisenhower 
to his pledge, made during the cam- 
paign, to end segregation in the 
armed forces and in Washington. 

“If segregation and discrimination 
can be successfully eliminated in the 
armed forces and in the District of 
Columbia,” said the A. F. of L. secre- 
tary, “it will serve as an important ex- 
ample to the rest of the nation.” 








The Workers’ Education Burea 


By JOHN D. CONNORS 


HE question is often asked: 

“What is the Workers’ Educa- 

tion Bureau?” A very brief 
answer would be that the Bureau is 
the department of education of the 
American Federation of Labor. While 
it is only since late 1950 that the 
Bureau has been officially within the 
structure of the Federation, from its 
founding in 1921 it has performed 
the functions of a department. 

The W.E.B. had the blessing of 
Samuel Gompers from the time it 
was projected. Said he in 1921: 

“In view of the mounting costs of 
public education and the difficulties of 
obtaining funds, the volunteer ener- 
gies of the American labor move- 
ment should be enlisted, particularly 
in the development of adult educa- 
tion, hitherto entrusted largely to 
struggling continuation schools. 

“It may well be that organized 
labor, which took such a_ positive 
part in the establishment of popular 
education in the United States, will 
now take the lead in another move- 
ment of vital significance to the cul- 
tural development of this country.” 

The Workers’ Education Bureau 
was born in New York City at a 
meeting held at the New School for 
Social Research on April 2 and 3, 
1921. Evidence of the 
this new organization was the attend- 
ance at this conference called by a 
group of labor people and educators. 
Where twenty-five or, at the most, 
fifty persons were expected, since no 
funds were available for expenses, 
between 200 and- 300 were present, 
many of the delegates coming from 
great distances. 

Originally established as an inde- 
pendent organization for education 
of members of organized labor, the 
Bureau over the years gained greater 
and greater support, both moral and 
financial, from the A. F. of L., until 
by 1950 the Bureau was receiving 
an annual grant of thousands of 
dollars. In November of that year, 
pursuant to convention action, the 
Bureau was made an organic depart- 


interest in 
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Director, Workers’ Education Bureau 


ment of the American Federation of 
Labor, and in December was moved 
from New York to Washington. 

In the period of a little over two 
years since that time, the work of 
the Workers’ Education Bureau has 
expanded to such an extent that 
greater space was required, and in 
January of this year we moved to 
the famous old Washington house at 
1525 H Street, now owned by the 
A. F. of L. Labor’s League for Po- 
litical Education occupies the first 
floor of this building. The second 
and third floors were used as the 
headquarters of the National Asso- 
ciation of Letter Carriers and the 
Postal Transport Workers, but when 
the Letter Carriers moved to their 
own new building near the Capitol, 
the second floor became available for 
the Workers’ Education Bureau. Here 
room is provided for the Bureau’s 
educational work, including space for 
storing the films and filmstrips and 
visual equipment in its film library. 

From its inception the Workers’ 
Education Bureau has served the or- 
ganized labor movement as a clear- 
ing house of information and a co- 
ordinating agency in the field of 
labor education and related activi- 
ties. As over the years it became 
more and more closely allied with the 
Federation, its chief function became 





more and more the stimulation and 
integration of union education in 
A. F. of L. organizations at all levels, 

The Bureau now aids in planning 
nationwide programs, local classes 
and study groups, lecture courses, 
forums; advises on setting up scholar. 
ship award programs; helps develop 
public relations programs; assists in 
securing the inclusion of courses on 
labor in the public school curriculum, 
in gaining the cooperation of public 
libraries, in furnishing speakers, in 
furnishing materials for speeches and 
for radio and television programs. 

In addition, it responds increas- 
ingly to requests for information, ad- 
vice and materials on labor which 
come from colleges and universities, 
public school administrators and 
teachers, government agencies, libra- 
ries and other community organiza- 
tions. Since establishing its film 
library in 1949, the Bureau has been 
very active in the visual education 
field, advising on and distributing 
labor films to labor groups and com- 
munity organizations. 

Our catalogue, “Films for Labor,” 
has recently been revised and en- 
larged. This booklet lists A. F. of L. 
films and filmstrips and others use- 
ful to labor groups. It indicates what 
they are about, their length, their 
rental price, where they they may 





Eagerness to learn is being shown by many modern trade unionists 
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be procured, etc., and also gives hints 
on showing films and securing equip- 
ment. (For a copy of this catalogue, 
as well as for other educational pam- 
phiets, write to the Workers’ Educa- 
tion Bureau, American Federation of 
Labor, 1525 H Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C.) 

Let us now turn our attention to 
one or two of the workers’ education 
activities being carried on in the 
field. One significant project is de- 
veloping in the South. 

While over the years several of the 
State Federations of Labor in the 
South have sponsored sporadic labor 
institutes and various types of labor 
education programs, it was not until 
last year that a Southwide program 
was inaugurated. Sentiment for such 
a program had been building up for 
many years, and this came to fruition 
in October of 1952 with the holding 
of the first Southern A. F. of L. Labor 
School at Lakeland, Florida. 

The fourteen State Federations of 
Labor in the area supervised by J. L. 
Rhodes, Southern organizing director 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
joined in sponsoring a five-day, in- 
tensive training program for officers 
of the State Federations and central 
labor unions in that section. The 
great success of the school was due 
largely to the months of preparation 
on the part of the board of control, 
composed of the presidents and secre- 
taries of the State Federations in the 
South, with Edward H. Weyler of 
Kentucky serving as president and 
Stanton E. Smith of Tennessee as 
secretary-treasurer. Lew Rhodes and 
the author represented the A. F. of L. 
and acted as consultants. 

The more than 100 officer-students 
who participated in this non-segre- 
gated labor school got intensive in- 
struction in educational techniques, 
trade union theory, history, eco- 
nomics, political action and the in- 
creasingly important subject of la- 
bor’s international relations. 

Professor E. W. Waugh, Missis- 
sippi-born professor at the Michigan 
State Teachers College, headed the 
dass in labor history. Here the 
delegates studied the history of the 
labor movement from earliest times 
down through the organization of the 
A. F. of L. and the gains won in the 
more than seventy years since the 
Federation’s birth. 

Dr. George Mitchell, director of 
the Southern Regional Council and a 
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Chalk in hand, Director John Connors has a student’s full attention 


well-known student of the South and 
its problems, led the group through 
a detailed analysis of those problems 
and what is being done and needs 
to be done about them. 

In my class the students worked 
on educational methods and _tech- 
niques, and particularly those used 
in the programs of state federations, 
central bodies and international un- 
ions. Here I had the assistance of 
several guest lecturers—Russell Allen 
of the Paper Makers, Otto Pragan of 
the Chemical Workers and Sam Ezelle 
of the Kentucky State Federation of 
Labor. 

Lew Rhodes was in charge of the 
class which discussed the functions of 
State Federations and city central 
bodies, and he, too, used guest speak- 
ers to explain how the Federation’s 
policies and programs are implement- 
ed and coordinated by our affiliates. 


The program of evening sessions 
started off with a world view when 
Serafino Romualdi, the A. F. of L.’s 


Latin American representative, de- 


scribed the Federation’s work in 
combating communism throughout 
the world. Glen Slaughter, assistant 
director of Labor’s League for Politi- 
cal Education, on another evening 
gave a picture of the current political 
situation. On the other evenings 
equally well-known speakers led stim- 
ulating discussions. 

Already the hoped-for results of 
the Lakeland School have made their 
appearance in several parts of the 
Southland with the initiation of grass- 
roots labor education programs, and 
a much larger Southwide school is 
being planned for this year by the 
board of control, now headed by 
E. H. (Lige) Williams of Louisiana. 


This development in the South is 
but one of many examples which 
could be cited of the increasing in- 
terest in an educational program 
carried on by labor for labor. 

Another area in which there have 
been significant developments re- 
cently as regards labor education is 
the field of higher learning. The 
number of colleges and universities 
—particularly state universities— 
which are cooperating in aiding 
workers through both extension and 
resident programs has lately shown 
a marked increase. 


E WELCOME the establishment of 
these university programs for 
workers, but we feel strongly that la- 
bor must have a voice in planning 
and carrying on these programs for its 
members. We feel that for each such 
program a labor advisory committee 
should be set up, with representatives 
chosen by the labor movement itself. 
Where this has been done, the result 
has always been a realistic and suc- 
cessful program, of benefit to our 
members, when the labor representa- 
tives have taken their assignments 
seriously and truly worked at them. 
Eight of the universities partici- 
pating in such programs have set up 
the Inter-University Labor Education 
Committee. This committee of six- 
teen members is made up of four 
representatives of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor (President Reuben 
G. Soderstrom of the Illinois State 
Federation of Labor, Arthur Elder 
of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union, Otto Pragan of the 
Chemical Workers and the writer), 
four from the Congress of Industrial 
Organiza- (Continued on Page 31) 
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~ LABOR IN JAPAN 


By RICHARD DEVERALL 


American Federation of Labor Representative in Asia 





The author delivers a talk on unionism 


Tokyo. 

ECENT newspaper reports 
R from Japan to America have 

held the “American-style” 
Japanese trade union movement has 
begun to come apart at the seams and 
is in danger of collapse. While there 
is real danger of some deterioration 
of the labor situation in Japan for a 
variety of reasons, it is not true to 
call the Japanese labor movement an 
“American-style” movement. 

The truth is that, while General 
MacArthur encouraged the organiza- 
tion of labor in postwar Japan, the 
initial structure and organization and 
techniques of the movement were 
made in Moscow. The Communist 
Party of Japan made meteoric prog- 
ress in Japan during the first years 
after the war’s termination, and its 
labor front, the Sanbetsu, by 1948 
dominated the labor scene. 

In recent times the power of the 
Communists has declined sharply, 
while that of the Left Socialist Party, 
which is now closely associated with 
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the new major labor federation, Soh- 
yo, is dominant in top labor circles. 

Like the Communists, the Left So- 
cialists have their own methods of 
organization and techniques of ac- 
tion and have produced a highly 
political labor movement which has 
syndicalist aspects, i.e., the conquest 
of political power using labor strikes 
as a major weapon to topple the in- 
cumbent regime (i.e., the Yoshida 
government). 

The American contribution, never- 
theless, has been a strong and vigor- 
ous development of labor agreements 
and related grievance machinery, a 
far better organizatioanl structure of 
trade unions on the local level than 
ever obtained in Japan before and, 
perhaps above all, a tremendous la- 
bor program which has informed 
the Japanese rank-and-file labor mem- 
bership on an unprecedented scale. 

Labor education is vigorously pros- 
ecuted by the unions. 

The major federation has its own 


nationwide labor hour on the radio, 
and the government of Japan, through 
the Labor Ministry, spends millions 
of yen each year to promote labor 
education of the workers of Japan. 

In the northernmost island of 
Hokkaido, farsighted and progressive 
Governor Tanaka has sponsored the 
erection of no less than forty-two 
“labor temples” throughout his pre 
fecture. Each temple has free rooms 
for unions (particularly the small 
ones), sleeping quarters for labor 
leaders from other cities, a dining 
room for banquets and labor parties. 
a gymnasium for the young members 
of unions, and a large auditorium 
equipped with full stage and movie 
equipment available for labor con 
ventions, membership meetings and 
the showing of labor movies, foreign 
and domestic. 

I might mention that the Labor 
Ministry has produced one fine movie. 
“Collective Bargaining,” which is the 
most artistic and effectiye movie | 
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A recent labor convention in Japan. This was the convention of the Locomotive Engineers’ Union 


have ever seen on this subject. It 
should be shown all over the world 
as a sample labor movie classic. 

The Japanese labor movement is 
highly political. One reason for this 
is that many of the top leaders come 
from the prewar Socialist, Commu- 
nist or Anarcho-Syndicalist move- 
ment. The democratic trade union 
education offered by the Occupation 
did not overly impress the old-timers 
who thought within a framework of 
class struggle and violent showdowns 
with the government. This class 
struggle concept is reinforced by old 
Japanese feudalistic thought patterns 
of obligation and duty to feudal lords. 
lt is a curious combination of Bu- 
shido and Marxism! 

The already heavily political base 
of the labor movement was further 
increased, unwittingly, by the letter 
General MacArthur wrote to Premier 
\shida in 1948. The 2,000,000 gov- 
ermment workers lost the right to 
strike and the right to bargain effec- 
tively. MacArthur thus drove the gov- 
ernment unions, already left-wing, 
further down the path of political ac- 
ton. 

It should be noted that at the time 
of the 1945 surrender there were no 
unions in Japan. By the middle of 
1948, or about three years later, there 
were 5,692,000 union members—al- 
most 50 per cent of all the wage-earn- 
ets in the country. In March of 1949 
union membership reached an all-time 
high of 6,896,208 members. But then 
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General MacArthur began to crack 
down on lefist labor leaders, 12,000 
alleged Communist leaders were 
purged from the unions, and the 
mass discharge of surplus government 
workers offered another chopping of 
left-wing and militant strength. By 
July of last year union membership 
had dropped to 5,719,560. Today the 
wage-earners in the Japanese trade 
unions represent 40 per cent of all toil- 
ers. 

The leading union federation, 
which claims 3,000,000 members 


through its affiliates, is the Sohyo. 
Next is Sodomei, with 300,000 mem- 
bers, then Shinsanbetsu with a few 
hundred thousand, and finally the 
Sanbetsu, a shell of its former Com- 
munist self as it has only 28,000 mem- 
bers! But the significant item about 
Japanese labor today is that well 
over 1,000,000 union members are 
organized in neutral or independent 
unions—local unions or national un- 
ions which do not affiliate with any 
of the above-mentioned trade union 
centers. (Continued on Page 30) 


To promote union education, use is made of roving sound trucks 
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We'll See You in Minneapolis 





By 


EEING is believing! The Union 
Label Industries Show is a 
graphic example of employer- 

employe cooperation. Exhibitors are 
confined to firms which have collec- 
tive bargaining agreements with na- 
tional and international unions of the 
American Federation of Labor. No 
one can witness the colorful, exciting, 
giant exhibition without realizing 
that it is truly “the greatest labor- 
management show on earth.” 

This year’s Union Label Industries 
Show is almost here. It will be held 
April 18 through April 25 at the spa- 
cious Municipal Auditorium in Min- 
neapolis. It will be the eighth all- 
A. F. of L. exhibition of all things 
union. 

President Eisenhower and Secre- 
tary of Labor Durkin are sending 
messages approving the principles of 
the great labor-industry exposition of 
1953. The President may touch the 
button to open the show officially. 

Governors of states and mayors of 
cities will issue proclamations desig- 
nating the seven-day period of the 
show as “A. F. of L. Week.” 

Over a million visitors saw the 
1951 show at Chicago. All records 
for attendance have been broken for 
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auditoriums in all cities where pre- 
vious editions of the A. F. of L. ex- 
position have been on view. 

The principal objective of a Union 
Label Industries Show is to promote 
the sale of union label products and 
the patronage of union services. (The 
latter are designated by a union shop 
card or union button.) We desire 
to prove conclusively to American 
consumers that union-made-in-Amer- 
ica goods are unexcelled in quality 
and craftsmanship. Believe me, they 
are convinced of that fact after they 
have seen the marvelous exhibits in 
elaborately decorated booths at the 
Union Label Industries Show. 

Our impressive list of exhibitors 
contains the names of the largest 
manufacturers and service establish- 
ments in America. The brand names 
of their nationally advertised products 
and services have become household 
words. 

In many booths there are “live” 
exhibits where skilled artisans of 
A. F. of L. unions actually make the 
goods on the spot, to the amazement 
of the spectators. In other words, we 
stress the human element—expert 
craftsmen—as well as the material 
quality of union goods and services. 


LEHENEY 


Through the Union Label Indus. 
tries Show the attention of merchan- 
disers and manufacturers is called to 
the sales-rich market of the millions 
of organized workers with billions of 
dollars of purchasing power. When 
summed up, union-earned dollars con- 
stitute over half of the money spent 
each year in America. 

Celebrities from radio, screen and 
television will attend the Minneapolis 
show. Top name union bands will 
furnish their superb music during the 
entire week of the show. Radio and 
television broadcasts will be made 
each day. 

We are so proud of union labor’ 
contribution to our defense program 
that at every show we contribute 2 
large area of exhibit space for all 
branches of the armed forces. Radar. 
rockets, guided missiles and _ space 
ships will be displayed. 

Harmonious teamwork and ingenv: 
ity of labor and management make 
every show an outstanding success. 

It proves how the highest produc- 
tion and greatest prosperity can be 
attained in a democracy under ou 
free enterprise system. 

But seeing is believing, and youl 
just have to see it all for yourself. 
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LUPE. PREPARES FOR 1354 


We Must Elect Our Friends and Defeat Our Enemies; 


Your Dollar Is Needed to Carry Out That Program 


By JAMES L. McDEVITT 


Director, Labor’s League for Political Education 


HE main purpose of Labor’s 

League for Political Education 

in the months ahead will be to 
keep active and militant, on a year- 
around basis, all of our local political 
committees and Leagues. It is very 
eratifying to me, and I know to all 
the state and local L.L.P.E. officers 
throughout the country, that the gen- 
eral presidents and the A. F. of L. 
officers who make up the League’s 
Administrative Committee have taken 
such a forthright and strong stand 
for increasing our political efforts 
immediately. 

It is not just in the specific recom- 
mendations adopted at the February 
meeting but in the attitude which was 
unanimously expressed. The power 
of our movement lies in our national 
and international unions. The suc- 
cess of our political efforts in each 
state and locality depends upon the 
support and encouragement of our 
national union officers. 

After studying the 1952 results in 
historical perspective, the national 
union leaders now know that the 
8,000,000 A. F. of L. members did 
their share in giving Adlai Stevenson 
his 27,000,000 votes. The record also 
proves that the failure of the Con- 
gressional elections to follow the 
Eisenhower trend was in large meas- 
ure due to our political education 
efforts over the last three elections. 

Not only have the national leaders 
of Labor’s League for Political Ed- 
ucation come to realize these things 
but they expressed the realistic belief: 
that so long as we, and the candidates 
we support, continue to champion the 
welfare of the ordinary citizen, we 
can expect powerfully financed and , 
Vicious opposition. 

We cannot expect to win every 
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MR. McDEVITT 


time. But, win or lose, we have no 
choice about remaining in politics. 

Politicians are realists from a hard 
school. They know that it is best to 
appease strong opposition. They feel 
that it is safe to kick only those who 
won't or cannot fight back. 

That is why many in Washington 
hold the opinion that the reactionaries 
will wait to see what happens in the 
1954 elections before launching an 
all-out attack on labor. The L.L.P.E. 
leaders recognize this. That is why 
they have called for stepping up our 
operations immediately. 

So that we will have sufficient funds 
for the early primaries in 1954, a 
campaign for voluntary contributions 
of $1 per member is being launched 
this year. One-half of all contribu- 
tions will be sent back automatically 
to the state of origin. The other half 
will be sent into the spots where the 
need is greatest in 1954. 

There are several staunch friends of 





labor who are marked for extinction 
next year. The class of 1948 is up 
in the Senate next year. Already 
$150,000 has been raised in Texas to 
be shipped into Minnesota to beat 
Senator Humphrey, who has become 
not only a symbol of everything the 
A. F. of L. legislative program rep- 
resents but who has had the courage 
to talk sense about tax policy, includ- 
ing tax loopholes for the Texas oil 
barons. Senator Paul Douglas of 
Illinois can expect the worst kind of 
opposition because he has become the 
conscience of the Senate in pointing 
out that most of the self-anointed 
howlers for government economy 
want to cut the budget only where 
social welfare is involved, not where 
their own sacred special projects are 
involved. 

In the South, Senator Estes Ke- 
fauver of Tennessee and Senator John 
Sparkman of Alabama have been 
marked for the same kind of treat- 
ment which was given to Claude Pep- 
per and Frank Graham in 1950. The 
only “crime” Kefauver and Sparkman 
have committed is in not being Dixie- 
crat stooges to the Taft Republicans. 
Senator James Murray of Montana 
and Senator Matthew Neely of West 
Virginia also face tough reelection 
fights in 1954. These are just a few 
of the more serious contests in which 
labor’s friends are involved. 

On the other side of the ledger are 
our Senate enemies up for reelection. 
We need ten additional seats to have 
a friendly bipartisan majority in the 
Senate, yet the prospects for picking 
up more than five or six are bleak, 
even if 1954 swings away from the 
conservative trend. Just to hold our 
own, our job is cut out for us. 

But we (Continued on Page 28) 
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HOW LABOR SERVES ALL 


By MATTHEW WOLL 


RADE unions are formed to 

strengthen the position of work- 

ers vis-d-vis their employers 
and to promote their particular 
interests in connection with their 
conditions of employment. From 
their earliest days, trade unions 
were concerned with the general 
welfare. They took an active in- 
terest in the affairs of the community, 
the state and the nation, even though 
there was no direct relationship be- 
tween those affairs and the more im- 
mediate problems of their trades and 
industries. 

It is this point that needs to be 
emphasized more strongly and under- 
stood more clearly by the public at 
large. 

In its collective bargaining role a 
union seeks to obtain, in broad terms: 

(1) A fair day’s wage for a fair 
day’s work and participation in the 
rewards of greater productivity. 

(2) A shorter workday and more 
leisure time. 

(3) Regulation and training of 
workers, especially apprentices. 

(4) Decent working conditions. 
This includes many things, from the 
physical conditions of the factory, 
shop, mine or office to relations with 
the employer and supervisors. 

(5) Protection against the hazards 
of sickness and accidents, unemploy- 
ment, old age. 

More recently the area of collec- 
tive bargaining has included pay- 
ment for holidays and vacation peri- 
ods, dismissal wage, with increasing 
attention to and acceptance of health 
and welfare plans, such as life in- 
surance, accident and dismember- 
ment benefits, accident and health in- 
surance, hospital, surgical, medical, 
laboratory and X-ray examination 
expenses. Then, too, pension plans 
have attracted wide and favorble at- 
tention. 

Each of these conditions of em- 
ployment is subject to bargaining 
with employers. Contrary to general 
impressions, the overwhelming major- 
ity of agreements between unions and 
employers are reached peacefully. 
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Through their unions, organized 
workers have helped to raise the gen- 
eral standard of living by raising 
their wages, which, in turn, served to 
improve the wage levels of unorgan- 
ized workers as well. 

By winning a shorter workday 
the union workers gained more leisure 
for themselves and set the standards 
for unorganized workers also. 

By highlighting the pernicious ef- 
fects on health of unsanitary condi- 
tions of work, poor lighting, ventila- 
tion, heat, fire hazards, organized la- 
bor helped win acceptance of the 
basic idea that the physical conditions 
of employment are a matter of con- 
cern for the community at large, to 
be regulated by government, and not 
an exclusive concern of the employer. 
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This article by Mr. Woll is from 
an address which he delivered at an 
American Cancer Society “Working 
With Labor” training school. 








Unions have pioneered in various 
industries to establish insurance pro- 
grams that protect workers against 
the hazards of industrial accidents, 
sickness, unemployment, old age. 

Organized labor played a leading 
role in bringing about the establish- 
ment of public elementary schools, 
compulsory attendance, abolition of 
child labor, free public high schools 
and vocational education. People are 
prone to forget that constructive 
measures such as these were not 
popular when they were initiated, but 
they were supported by the workers, 
frequently in the face of tremendous 
opposition. 

Those who know the history of the 
American labor movement and under- 
stand its philosophy and devotion to 
democracy were not surprised by la- 
bor’s attitudes and activities during 
World War II. Because of its basic 
opposition to all forms of totalitarian- 
ism and aggression, labor was one of 
the great forces in our national life 
pressing for support for the democ- 


racies even before our own country 
was directly involved. 

The American labor movement was 
conceived in the spirit of liberty be. 
fitting the historic traditions of our 
country. The American Federation 
of Labor is a federation in fact as 
well as in name. It has always 
avoided the dangers of excessive au- 
thority on the part of its nationai 
leadership. 

Because of its devotion to freedom, 
American labor opposes dictatorship 
wherever it arises. Unlike many who 
were confused by events in Russia 
after the revolution, American labor 
understood and opposed the dictator. 
ship that was established in that u- 
happy land in the name of the work- 
ing class. There never was a so-called 
honeymoon between the dictatorship 
of the Soviet Union and American 
labor as represented by the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Between the A. F. of L. and the 
Communist International there has 
been unceasing warfare since 1917. 
The Communists made far less head- 
way in the American labor move- 
ment than in any other labor move- 
ment in the world. 

During World War II, American 
labor supported all-out aid to Russia 
in the common struggle against the 
greater and more immediate threat 
of Hitlerism. But this did not signify 
that we had any illusions or delusions 
about the nature of the Communist 
dictatorship. 

Just as we could not join with 
them in the Thirties in their so-called 
Popular Front movements, so we did 
not see how freedom could be served 
at home or abroad by joining with 
them in the Forties at the end of the 
war. 

Despite the great pressure enget- 
dered by the enthusiasm of victory 
in World War II, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor was the only free 
and independent iabor organization 
that refused to join the World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions. Within 4 
few years free labor everywhere rec: 
ognized the impossibility of continu 
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ing association with the controlled 
unions of the Soviet Union which 
served as mere instruments of their 
government. Free labor then with- 
drew from W.F.T.U. and today is as- 
sociated with the A. F. of L. in the 
International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions. 

Through this world movement as 
well as through its own representa- 
tives in Europe and Asia, the A. F. 
of L. is exerting its every effort to 
encourage, stimulate and assist, finan- 
cially as well as morally, in the devel- 
opment of free trade unions. Thus, 
we help promote the interests of 
working people in different countries 
in a constructive manner and at the 
same time strengthen their apprecia- 
tion of freedom and devotion to de- 
mocracy. 

It was in this tradition of con- 
structive thinking and doing in de- 
fense of freedom that we of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor approached 
the great world crisis which culmi- 
nated in World War II. 

After the United States entered the 
war, labor supported the war effort 
inevery possible way. We urged sup- 
port of the war effort in every area. 
We worked for all-out, uninterrupted 
war production. 

We accepted every sacrifice and all 
the controls essential to the prosecu- 
tion of the war. We bought war 
bonds to finance the war. We gave 
support to our armed forces and allies 
through voluntary programs as pri- 
vate citizens. We gave support to 
the free labor movements of Europe 
and South America and Asia in their 
fight against totalitarian aggression. 

It was in this latter phase of the 
war effort that labor demonstrated 
its readiness and its ability to work 
with the entire community and with 
management for the common good, 
free of rancor and hostility. In the 
National War Fund, the American 
Red Cross and in the Community 
Chests throughout the country, thou- 
sands of representatives of labor un- 
ions sat with business leaders and 
other civic and community leaders to 
plan and execute programs to promote 
the common good of all—in the home 
community, for our own armed 
forces, for our allies in the United 
Nations. 

That labor thought of the general 
welfare and worked zealously for it 
is not new. Labor’s acceptance by 
the community at large, with oppor- 
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tunity to work with management and 
other segments of community life in 
behalf of constructive programs, free 
of hostility and opposition—this is a 
relatively new development, having 
its beginning, on the substantial scale 
that we know it today, during World 
War Il. 

Labor and management cooperate 
today in general community planning, 
as well as within the business at the 
place of employment. They agree 
upon common programs and objec- 
tives. They cooperate in bringing a 
health and welfare message or a 
fund-raising appeal to everyone on 


the job, with the unions providing 
the volunteer manpower and man- 
agement making the time and facili- 
ties available for a successful effort. 

It is to the everlasting credit of 
the private, voluntary health and wel- 
fare agencies of our great country 
that this wholehearted cooperation of 
labor and management has developed 
under their auspices and in their be- 
half. 

You have pointed the way to broad 
areas of non-controversial construc- 
tive work, and labor and management 
have gladly accepted the opportunity 
to join in it for the common good. 


Aluminum Workers Get 
International Charter 


By WILLIAM L. COWLEY 


Secretary-Treasurer, Aluminum Workers International Union 


‘HE American Federation of 
Labor has a new international 
union. It is the Aluminum 

Workers International Union. Our 
organization received its international 
charter on March 2 at its constitution- 
al convention. 

The charter was presented by Harry 
E. O'Reilly, the A. F. of L.’s director 
of organization, who was representing 
President George Meany. Granting 
of the international charter had been 
authorized by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor a few weeks earlier. 

The Aluminum Workers Council 
was formed back in 1934 by sev- 
eral unions of Aluminum Workers 
throughout the country. After the 
dual organization was formed in 1935, 
several of the unions left the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, but the 
Aluminum Workers Council stayed 
with the American Federation of 
Labor. 

In 1936 an International Council 
of Aluminum Workers was formed 
by the American Federation of Labor. 
The Council has grown rapidly in the 
past few years. 

Elected officers of the new Alumi- 
num Workers International Union 
were: 

President, Eddie R. Stahl of Louis- 
ville; secretary-treasurer, William L. 
Cowley of East St. Louis, Illinois; 


vice-presidents, David E. McDonald, 
Patrick J. Reilly, Alfred Horn, 
Willard Moffett, Arthur Hanks, Mat- 
thew Davis, Claude R. Mitchell, Ver- 
non E. Kelly, W. C. Jackson, D. R. 
Kelley and Sylvia Ozga. 

All the officers except Vice-Presi- 
dents Davis, Jackson and Moffett 
had been elected as officers of the 
International Council of Aluminum 
Workers Unions at the convention in 
Davenport, Iowa, last June. They won 
election as officers of the new inter- 
national union at this month’s consti- 
tutional convention. 

Following the close of the conven- 
tion, the Executive Board held its 
first meeting on Monday, March 9, to 
outline the policies of the new inter- 
national union. The Board went on 
record in favor of an extensive or- 
ganizing campaign. 

The aluminum industry is an im- 
portant one. The working people em- 
ployed in this industry, like all other 
wage-earners, need the protection of 
a vigorous American Federation of 
Labor union. Our new international 
faces the future with confidence. The 
Aluminum Workers International Un- 
ion recognizes that it has a great op- 
portunity for service to the working 
people of the aluminum industry. We 
know that we have a big job to accom- 
plish, and we intend to do it. 
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by breorge Meany 


The Taft-Hartley Picture 
HE CUMBERSOME machinery of Congress is 


beginning to move toward modification of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 


way before the House Committee on Education and 


Public hearings are under 
Labor. Similar hearings are about to begin 
before the Senate’s Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee. It may take until May 15 before these 
preliminary steps are completed and the actual job 
of drafting legislation for consideration by each 
branch of Congress is undertaken. 

Because there are powerful forces at work, seek- 
ing to prevent any action by Congress at this ses- 
sion on Taft-Hartley, the spectacle of Congress in 
slow motion must be considered dangerous by 
labor. Already the leaders on Capitol Hill are 
aiming at adjournment by July 4, sharply restrict- 
ing the time available for action. Those who op- 
pose any corrective changes in the Taft-Hartley 
Act will therefore have the advantage of the time 
element in their attempts to bury whatever bills 
emerge from the committees. 

This is a tactical challenge which labor must 
face and overcome, even if the committees report 
out legislation acceptable to the trade union move- 


ment. And that is by no means certain. 


It must be remembered that Senator Robert A. 
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Taft occupies the driver’s seat in Congress. He 
has indicated a willingness to cooperate in modify- 
ing the law, of which he was co-author. But it is 
still highly problematical how far Senator Taft 
will agree to go in that direction. 

The American Federation of Labor has pre- 
sented proposals to the House Education and La- 
bor Committee for more than twenty substantial 
changes in the Taft-Hartley Act. These proposals 
are the result of searching examination of the 
record of actual experience by American trade 
unions since the law was adopted in 1947. In 
advancing its recommendations the A. F. of L. 
did not urge enactment of a “pro-labor” law but 
one under which “employers and unions can live 
together and work together in peace and justice.” 
That position squares with the policy enunciated 
by President Eisenhower. 

But the employers have not met us halfway. 
Representatives of the National Association of 
Manufacturers and the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, appearing at the same hearings, re- 
fused to make any concessions toward an accept- 
able compromise. In fact, they urged Congress to 
make the law even more anti-union. 

Furthermore, the industry members of the La- 
bor Department Advisory Committee walked out 
rather than permit that committee to take a vote 
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on even a single Taft-Hartley amendment that 
President Eisenhower himself has publicly en- 
dorsed. We are forced to the inescapable conclu- 
sion, from their actions, that these spokesmen for 
big business are perfectly content to sit tight and 
let the obvious unfairness and union-busting provi- 
sions of the Taft-Hartley Act as now written re- 
main on the books. 

Under these circumstances, the prospects for 
constructive action by Congress on this issue are 
not too promising at the moment. Unless Presi- 
dent Eisenhower takes a strong hand, labor may be 
given another runaround on Capitol Hill. 

The American Federation of Labor is watching 
developments on Capitol Hill with close attention. 
No matter what happens in the next few months, 
the fight for a fair and just labor-management rela- 
tions law will go on until it is won. 


Stalin’s Successor 


EORGI MALENKOV, a man nobody knows, 
has taken over mastery of the Kremlin from 
the dead hands of Stalin, the man nobody 
mourns. It would be dangerous to expect any 
major changes in the domestic or foreign policies 
of Soviet Russia under Malenkov. His reputation 
for cruelty exceeds that of Stalin. His ignorance 
of the power and the principles of the free world 
may lead him into brash mistakes that the more 
! cautious Stalin would have been careful to avoid. 

In dealing with Malenkov, we must be prepared 
—prepared for the worst. We must also be ready 
tomove boldly for peace when the timing is right. 
If past experience provides any clue, the new 
Soviet dictator will have his hands full until he 
can purge ambitious, dissident elements. It would 
seem that the right time to put pressure on the 
Kremlin for a showdown on peace is now, not after 
the new regime has firmly entrenched itself. 

Free labor will remember Stalin as its arch- 
enemy. He organized the most powerful and fear- 
ful company unions in history—unions which 
serve as state agencies to oppress workers, to deny 

Sthem the right to strike and to compel them to 
accept conditions dictated by the government. He 
revived slave labor on a mass scale, thereby de- 
grading human beings to the lowest levels since 
the days of barbarism. Never was there a man 
who more completely earned the hate and con- 
tempt of all decent people. 
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Rent Controls Are Needed 
ONGRESS is under pressure from the real 


estate lobbies to let rent controls die when the 

present federal law expires April 30. It would 
be easy to join them in shedding tears for the poor 
landlords were it not for these facts: 


(1) A critical housing shortage still exists in 
many cities, especially in defense areas. 


(2) Landlords are permitted under the exist- 
ing law to obtain rent increases when the facts 
warrant. The records show that nine out of every 
ten requests for rent increases last year were 
granted—and these increases averaged about 15 
per cent. 


(3) All areas now remaining under federal 
rent control have been certified as critical defense 
areas or have declared their need for rent ceilings 
by popular referendum or by action of the local 
governing body. 


(4) In cities decontrolled in the last three years, 
rents have gone up much too sharply, the average 
being as high as 36 per cent in the most acute case. 


For these reasons the American Federation of 
Labor has urged Congress to continue federal rent 
controls until June 30, 1954, on housing renting 
for less than $150 a month, with provisions per- 
mitting increases when landlords can prove in- 
creased costs. 

This, we are convinced, would be the only 
safe and reasonable course for Congress to take. 
Abandonment of all rent controls now would 
place millions of American families at the mercy 
of profiteers. 


Fifty Stars 
9s House of Representatives has voted ap- 


proval of statehood for Hawaii and the Senate 
is soon expected to follow suit. 
time. 

For no good reason, Congress has turned a deaf 
ear to the claims of Alaska for the same treatment. 
From every practical and strategic point of view, 
Alaska is equally entitled to statehood. Only po- 
litical considerations have thus far been advanced 


It is about 


in opposition. 

Congress should admit Alaska into the Union 
the same time as Hawaii. Let’s make it an even 
half-hundred states. 


















FOR BETTER COMMUMTTES 


By J. B. PATE and HENRY W. CHANDLER 


HREE little tots from an At- 
lanta day nursery stole the 
show at a national meeting of 

A. F. of L., management and social 
work officials in community welfare, 
and no one objected. The occasion 
was the A. F. of L. Community Chests 
and Councils 1953 National Confer- 
ence held in Atlanta the first week in 
March. The unscheduled appearance 
of the children was the highlight of a 
three-day annual conference attended 
by A. F. of L. staff representatives 
from all parts of the nation, Georgia 
management and spokesmen for vol- 
untary and public health and welfare 
agencies. 

The three youngsters symbolized 
the concern of all those attending the 
conference, a concern for the young, 
the aged, families in trouble, growing 
youngsters in need of proper recrea- 
tion, people afflicted with physical 
handicaps and the many problems, 
solved and unsolved, that affect com- 
munity welfare. 

Theme of the national conference 
was “Better Communities for All 
America—An A. F. of L. Ideal.” 
Few meetings have so solidly under- 
lined the A. F. of L. principle that 
America’s economic democracy de- 
pends upon labor-management coop- 
eration. Although wages and hours, 
conditions and related matters of col- 
lective bargaining were not a part of 
the conference, the conference discus- 
sions clearly pointed out that the local 
community’s health, welfare and rec- 
reation are everybody’s business. 

The officially recommended pro- 
gram of the American Federation of 
Labor working with Community 
Chests and Councils and Red Feather 
Services was established as the 
groundwork for achieving better 
communities for all America. The 
program embraces four major points 
—a year-around Speakers’ Bureau, 
Red Feather Tours throughout the 
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Mr. Pate is president of the Georgia 
Federation of Labor and Mr. Chandler 
heads the Atlanta Federation of Trades. 





year, a year-around A. F. of L.-Man- 
agement Committee of the Chests and 
Councils, and A. F. of L.-Manage- 
ment-Social Work Institutes. 

E. H. Williams, a member of the 
Southern staff of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, warned the Atlanta 
conference that there was a real need, 
such as the four-point program of the 
A. F. of L.-Community Chests and 
Councils, for a coordinated educa- 
tional program to acquaint members 
of the American Federation of Labor 
and their neighbors with the services 
rendered by health and welfare agen- 
cies, tax-supported and voluntary, in 
their communities. 

In all parts of the nation similar 
problems of community welfare and 
need are found. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor recognizes these 
problems and needs and recommends 
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n 
that all people, particularly the mem. : 
bership of the A. F. of L. on a local 
community level, assist in every way \ 
possible in the development of edu. 
cational programs in the field of 
health, welfare and recreation. 

Once A. F. of L. members and their 
neighbors truly understand what so. 
cial agencies are doing, there will be ‘ 
little difficulty in giving them proper 
financial support. 

The leading management spokes. 
man at the meeting, Harlee Branch, th 
president of Georgia Power Company, 
which employs A. F. of L. members, Tl 
found no fundamental differences 
existing between management and th 
labor in the fields of health, welfare th 
and recreation. 

Need for facilities for meeting hu- 
man needs is of prime importance, he 
said, and both organized labor and 
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management are dedicated to con- 
tinued progress in these areas. 

In earlier times business and indus- 
trial leaders were less conscious of 
their social and community responsi- 
bilities than they are today. A simi- 
lar lack of social responsibility was 
discoverable in other segments of our 
society. That attitude, the industry 
representatives at the Atlanta confer- 
ence said, has greatly changed. 

The three-day conference brought 
out that despite the fact that Com- 
munity Chest agencies, together with 
other voluntary agencies, are widely 
publicized, a great many members of 
organized labor and management still 
look upon the Community Chest and 
similar voluntary agencies only as wel- 
fare agencies designed to meet im- 
mediate and acute distress. Many 
still think of them solely as a means 
of feeding the hungry, of clothing the 
ill-clad and of providing shelter to 
those who have none. 

Although these activities are essen- 
tial, the most important services of 
the Red Feather agencies are those 
which have more long-range value. 
The most constructive work that these 
agencies do, it was agreed, was not in 
the providing of emergency relief for 
those in desperate need but in the 
providing of counsel and training 
which will keep such family and indi- 
vidual disasters from occurring and in 
providing the maximum of health, 
welfare and recreation programs for 
the entire community. 

Speakers at the conference praised 
the active participation of members 
of the American Federation of Labor 
in raising funds for the voluntary 
agencies, but they said they felt an 
@sential need of maintaining year- 
around A. F. of L.-management-social 
Work committees to express and de- 
Yelop their continuing interest and 
Participation in the programs of the 
agencies. It was suggested that the 
agencies, both public and voluntary, 
will be a vital, effective force only as 
long as they have the personal as well 
# the financial backing of all of the 
Citizens. 

This particular theme was devel- 
Oped by leaders from Community 

ts and Councils, United Funds, 
the Red Cross, United Cerebral Palsy, 
United Community Defense Services, 
American Heart Association and the 
Georgia Department of Public Wel- 
e. 


Research and services, the confer- 
enee disclosed, cannot be truly suc- 
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cessful without a well developed 
educational program. Here the 
American Federation of Labor and its 
members are important. Without 
their understanding of thé total pro- 
gram and their cooperation, the vol- 
untary and public agencies can 
neither carry their message to the 
public nor win its confidence and 
cooperation. 

Again the key to the answer was 
found in the four-point program of 
the A. F. of L. working with volun- 
tary agencies, if this program is con- 
scientiously and continuously carried 
out on a year-around basis. Only 
through such programs can obstacles 
be eliminated and a successful and 
beneficial program carried out. 


HE IMPACT of the national defense 

effort on the health and welfare of 
workers was a major problem to those 
attending the Atlanta conference. 
Dislocation of families and increased 
movement of workers around the 
country, the relatively depressed 
financial status of retired workers as 
well as others on fixed incomes and 
their dependents, and the greatly in- 
creased birth rate in recent years 
have been among the elements that 
have contributed to the growing need 
of medical and community welfare 
services in the United States. 

At the same time, the provision of 
such services.in the form of increased 
and improved hospital facilities, the 
supply of trained personnel, including 
nurses, the development of adequate 
local public health units have all been 
lagging far behind the rising need. 

By far the most important was the 
inability of a growing number of fam- 
ilies to sustain—with their own re- 
sources—the financial burden of dis- 
abling sickness as well as preventive 
care. 

A large proportion of the men in 
defense work are members of the 
A. F. of L. The building and con- 
struction trades workers, the machin- 
ists and the teamsters, among others, 
are all in the A. F. of L. 

Like the American Federation of 
Labor, the voluntary agencies want to 
see that defense workers have decent 
housing, that there is room in the 
schools for their children, that they 
have police protection and other 
municipal services, and that their 
health, welfare and recreation needs 
are being met. 

Last year 385 defense-impacted 
communities all over the country were 


visited by representatives of the vol- 
untary agencies. Of these, it was 
found that 254 needed the assistance 
of the voluntary agencies in meeting 
problems arising from the defense 
effort. 

The question of needs of services 
and their financing was thoroughly 
explored at Atlanta. Some of the 
questions raised: Are conditions to- 
day and the needs for service the same 
as when the agencies were organized? 
What changes have occurred? What 
services should be financed through 
a national fund and what services 
should properly be financed by the 
local community? What is the atti- 
tude of givers to the agencies? Is ad- 
ministration of voluntary agencies 
sound, economical and efficient? 

Representatives of management and 
social work stressed to the A. F. of L. 
staff representatives from local Com- 
munity Chests and Councils that 
honest and effective answers to these 
questions could only be obtained 
through the year-around participation 
of American Federation of Labor 
officers and members on all commit- 
tees studying these problems as well 
as participating in the work of the 
agencies. 

It was their opinion that effective 
local application of the officially rec- 
ommended program of the American 
Federation of Labor was essential to 
success. This not only applied to 
Chest agencies but also to public and 
other voluntary agencies, they felt. 

As President George Meany said in 
approving this program: 

“Personal interest in people is para- 
mount, not just in solicitation of funds 
but in the obligation that we all have 
of interpretation of social agency serv- 
ices for human beings who need our 
help. Any tendency to restrict re- 
sponsibility for this work to a few is 
not our democratic way of life.” 

We of the Georgia Federation of 
Labor and the Atlanta Federation of 
Trades were happy to have the A. F. 
of L. Community Chests and Coun- 
cils 1953 National Conference held in 
Atlanta. 

It was significant to us that as the 
conference began each day’s work, a 
clergyman from one of the three 
major faiths delivered an invocation. 
With this help, and with the help of 
the members of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and all citizens of 
our nation, we will achieve “Better 
Communities for All America—An 


A. F. of L. Ideal.” 
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LABOR REPORT FROM ALBERT | 


Tf T IS encouraging to note the large 
number of unions which have 
been formed in Alberta during 

the past few years and the virility and 
steady growth of these unions which 
have been thus established. Not only 
is union membership in this province 
of Canada at its highest level numeri- 
cally, but the proportion of workers 
who belong to A. F. of L. organiza- 
tions is greater than at any previous 
time in history. 

There was a time—and not so very 
long ago—when it was felt that the 
trade union movement in Alberta had 
reached a stalemate and would be 
lucky to hold the ground that it had 
gained. Those days are over and 
almost forgotten. Now new goals are 
being set periodically and are being 
reached and overstepped by a com- 
fortable margin. The goal which we 
now hope to reach, and which will be 
our greatest, is the complete organi- 
zation of each and every unorganized 
worker within our boundaries. 

Today our Alberta organizations 
form a large and very important part 
of the American Federation of Labor 
and its counterpart, the Trades and 
Labor Congress of Canada. Today 
these parent organizations are realiz- 
ing more and more that the province 
of Alberta, with its untold wealth and 
undeveloped and still unfound natural 
resources, has become a center of at- 
traction from the viewpoint of large 
investment firms, industrialists and 
many thousands of skilled and un- 
skilled workers. Alberta has become 
the “Land of Opportunity” and un- 
doubtedly it will become the stamping 
grounds for many new industries in 
the next few years. 

While union oragnization has been 
progressing favorably, there is much 
more to be done to keep pace with 
the rapid growth of industry. Al- 
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By R. P. RINTOUL 


President, Alberta Federation of Labor 


berta is booming. Industry is ex- 
panding so fast that sometimes we 
wonder if our organizations can keep 
pace. Opportunity is knocking at the 
door of our unions. We know that 
we must not fail to do our part. 
Besides being affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor or the 
Trades and Labor Congress of Cana- 
da or both, a large number of our 
local unions are affiliated with the 
provincial Federation of Labor, called 
the Alberta Federation of Labor. 


This organization deals with all legis- 
lation affecting the trade union move- 
ment in the province of Alberta and 


is representative of 125 affiliated local 
unions with an approximate member- 
ship of 25,000. Next come our Trades 
and Labor Councils, of which there 
are six in the province. They deal 
with all matters affecting their affili- 
ated membership, whether these mat- 
ters be civic, provincial or federal in 
scope. We also have our various pro- 
vincial councils, building trades coun- 
cils and civic federations, which deal 
with the common and administrative 
problems of the respective unions re- 
sponsible for their formation. 

I have given a general view of the 
labor movement and its potentialities 
in Alberta. I will now endeavor to 
show some of the achievements of the 
past few years and what we are at- 
tempting to do at the present time. 

Only a few years ago the hours of 
work in the province of Alberta, 
through legislation, were forty-eight 
per week for females and fifty-four 
per week for males. Through the 
persistent efforts of the labor move- 
ment the hours of work have been 
reduced. Today we have a forty-four- 
hour week in our four large cities. 

We had hoped it would apply to 
all of the province, but our provincial 
government had a different thought. 





Though the legislative action was not 
up to our expectations, it is a step 
in the right direction. Labor’s objec. 
tive is the forty-hour workweek, or 
less, for all workers in Alberta. 

The majority of union contracts 
call for the forty-hour week, but there 
is always the employer who feels the 
hours-of-work legislation is fair and 
reasonable. The Alberta Federation 
of Labor will continue to fight for 
the forty-hour week, or less, with the 
hope that in not too distant a future 
it will become a reality. 

There also has been a gradual 
climb in the minimum wage in the 
province of Alberta. During the past 
year, by board order, the minimum 
wage for females was set at sixty 
cents an hour and for males it was 
set at sixty-five cents an hour. This 
was not what labor sought. We had 
requested eighty-five cents for males 
and seventy-two cents for females. 
We feel we are getting there; although 
it may appear slow in coming, it is 
coming nevertheless. I might say that 
the vast majority of union contracts 
call for higher rates than the mini- 
mums set by legislation. 

Another request we have before the 
government is that all workers in the 
province should receive paid vaca- 
tions of two weeks after one year’ 
service. At the present time employ: 
ers must give one week’s holiday 
after one year’s service and two weeks 
after two or more year’s service. 
Most union contracts call for two 
weeks’ vacation after one year’s serv: 
ice and some call for three weeks 
vacation after ten years, with a few 
providing three weeks after five years. 

I should point out that all the afore 
mentioned labor legislation is covered 
by the Alberta Labor Act, which is 
set out in six parts, namely, “Hours 


of Work,” “Minimum Wages,” “Le 
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bor Welfare and Holidays with Pay,” 
“Industrial Standards,” “Conciliation 
and Arbitration,” and “General.” 
Alberta’s trade unionists continue 
to press for many changes under 
Part 5, “Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion.” The changes we are seeking, 


when implemented, would make our 


ont lonore Interest Rates 


By BERT SEIDMAN 


HE level of interest rates does 

not get much attention in the 

general press, but it is a subject 
of avid concern to business and finan- 
cial interests. Interest is to a bank 
what wages are to a worker and prof- 
its are to a businessman. Higher 
interest rates mean increased returns 
to banks— increased returns that come 
out of the pockets of the rest of us. 

The Eisenhower administration has 
adopted a policy of encouraging high 
interest rates. This policy represents 
a victory of the high interest forces 
in a struggle that began in the latter 
years of the Truman administration. 

The Democratic administration 
tried to keep interest rates low in 
order to reduce the amount going out 
of the Treasury to pay interest on the 
government debt. Most of this money 
is paid to banks and large insurance 
companies, which are by far the larg- 
est holders of government obligations. 

You can get some idea of the 
amount of money involved by taking 
a look at budget estimates for the 
year beginning July 1, 1953. Interest 
payments on the government debt are 
expected to be $6.4 billion — more 
than twice as much as the budgeted 
amount for all social security, welfare 
and health programs, and nearly four 
times as much as the amount to be 
spent for all government agricultural 
activities, 

The thing to keep in mind is that 
every time the interest rate on govern- 
ment obligations is increased, the 
banks, insurance companies and 
others make more money from the 
Payments they receive for lending 
money to the government, and these 
payments are financed by the taxes 
that «ll of us pay. 
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Labor Act comparable to, if not bet- 
ter than, any other labor code in the 
Dominion of Canada. 

The past year a committee was ap- 
pointed by the provincial government 
to study the Compensation Act. 
Briefs were presented by interested 
parties. After careful consideration 


One thing you can usually count 
on is that when the interest rate on 
the government debt rises, interest 
rates will eventually rise for all sorts 
of private debts, too. This is ex- 
tremely important because whether 
interest rates are high or low largely 
determines whether ordinary families 
can purchase a house within their 
means, or whether small businessmen 
or farmers can borrow the funds they 
need to stay in business. 

Few people realize that we have in 
this country $300 billion in non-gov- 
ernmental debts, largely held by 
banks, mortgage lenders, insurance 
companies and other financial institu- 
tions. An increase in interest rates 
thus directly benefits these large 
moneyed institutions which hold the 
great majority of debts, both govern- 
mental and private. 

Of course, those who favor high 
interest rates do not justify them on 
the grounds that higher interest rates 
increase the incomes of large finan- 
cial institutions. Instead, it is claimed 
that high interest rates are anti- 
inflationary. The Federal Reserve 
Board has been the strongest sup- 
porter of this position. 

Now it has the complete backing 
of the Eisenhower administration. In 
his State of the Union message, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower indicated strong 
support of a “hard money” policy as 
an effective anti-inflationary measure. 

In line with this policy, the Treas- 
ury has already refinanced short-term 
government obligations at higher in- 
terest rates, and later in the year is 
expected to establish higher interest 
rates on long-term government obliga- 
tions as well. 

The increase in interest rates on 


the committee reported its findings. 
Many changes in the Compensation 
Act beneficial to the workers of Al- 
berta have resulted. 

I wish to express my thanks for the 
opportunity to bring the readers of 
this magazine up to date on what 
labor in Alberta has been doing. 


the short-term obligations alone will 
require payment to the banks of three 
times as much money as would be 
needed to finance for the next six 
years all the additional medical ed- 
ucation required in this country dur- 
ing that period to meet our future 
health needs. 

All of this simply means more 
money following the gravy trail from 
the taxpayers to:the banks by way of 
the Treasury. 

This is pretty hard to swallow in 
view of the administration’s evidence 
of complete lack of concern with the 
inflationary danger by its removal of 
price controls. Furthermore, it has 
taken another important step which is 
inconsistent with an anti-inflationary 
policy. 

The Federal Reserve Board has 
just reduced margin requirements for 
stock purchases from 75 to 50 per 
cent. This means that the down pay- 
ment speculato~s will have to make in 
buying stocks will be less, and they 
will be borrowing more from the 
banks to finance stock purchases. 
They will be borrowing this money 
at the higher interest rates, which 
again means more money for the 
banks. Moreover, the reduction in 
margin requirements for stock pur- 
chases is definitely inflationary and 
could encourage excessive stock spec- 
ulation. 

Thus the Eisenhower administra- 
tion seems to be fighting inflation and 
deflation at the same time. But 
whichever danger its policies are sup- 
posed to stave off, one thing is cer- 
tain. Those policies can only re- 
dound to the financial gain of the 
big moneyed interests—at the expense 
of the rest of the American people. 
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Continue Rent Controls, A. F. of L. Uraes 


HE American Federation 

of Labor, noting the con- 

tinuance of a critical hous- 
ing shortage, has asked Con- 
gress to continue rent controls 
until June 30, 1954. 

Walter Mason, a member of 
the A. F. of L.’s Legislative 
Committee, told the House Bank- 
ing Committee that removal of 
rent controls would inevitably 
be followed by excessive rent 
increases in hundreds of com- 
munities. 

He emphasized 
facts: 

(1) Landlords will not suffer 
hardships if rent controls are 
continued. Figures show that 
nine out of every ten requests 
for rent increases last year were 
granted, with increases averaging 
about 15 per cent. 

(2) All areas now under federal 
control either have been certified by 
the Defense Secretary or Defense 
Mobilizer as critical defense areas, or 
have declared their need for rent ceil- 
ings by popular vote or action of the 
local government body. 


two other 


Other recommendations which the 
A. F. of L. representative made to 
the House Banking Committee were: 

Removal of the provision requiring 
evidence of substantial movement of 
workers or military personnel into an 
area before it may be declared crit- 
ical. 

Continuation of federal rent con- 
trols in all localities which requested 
them before last September 30. 

Elimination of the provision allow- 
ing local governing bodies to remove 
controls in areas which have been 
certified as critical. 

Provision that localities may re- 
control rents or establish ceilings for 
the first time. 

Permission for rents to be in- 
creased where it is necessary to ab- 
sorb negotiated wage increases, and 
that such boosts be put into effect on 
an area-wide or association - wide 
basis. 

Removal from control of apart- 
ments renting for more than $150 
monthly. 

The A. F. of L. representative as- 
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Walter Mason testifying at the Capitol 


serted that rent control, except in 
critical defense areas, should be pri- 
marily a matter of local concern. 

“There is no reason why the state 
should be permitted to tell a local 
community that it may not have fed- 
eral rent controls if the local com- 
munity believes that they are needed,” 
the Banking Committee was told by 
the A. F. of L.’s spokesman. 

Mr. Mason said that in ten cities 
which decontrolled rents in 1949- 
1950, average rents rose by more than 
10 per cent in most and by as much 
as 20 or 30 per cent in a few during 
the first six months after the federal 
rent controls were taken off. Twelve 


months after decontrol. ip. 
creases were even more pro- 
nounced, he said. 

“Studies of the effect of de. 
control indicate that the heaviest 
burden of rent increases has 
fallen on the lowest income fam. 
ilies,” the A. F. of L. representa. 
tive stated. 

He pointed out that 86 per 
cent of units in ‘Los Angeles 
renting for less than $30 a 
month had rent increases aver. 
aging 42 per cent after decon- 
trol went into effect in that im- 
portant city. 

“What happened in Los An. 
geles is by no means unique,” 
Mr. Mason testified. “For exam- 
ple, in Toledo 46 per cent of the 
families in the low-rent brackets 
had rent increases averaging 55 per 
cent during the three-month period 
following removal of controls. 

“Averages do not tell the whole 
story. One of the worst features of 
the removal of rent control in areas 
where there is still a housing shortage 
is that there is no limit to the rent 
increases which tenants may be 
forced to pay. 

“This was shown very clearly when 
rent controls ended in many com- 
munities which did not vote to con- 
tinue them after September 30. Re- 
ports of rent increases of as much as 
200 and 300 per cent in such areas 


were not at all uncommon.” 


Seniority in Building Trades 


OR many years it has been believed 

that the intermittent and irregular pat- 

tern of employment in the building 
trades would prevent the successful ap- 
plication of seniority procedures followed 
in other industries. The A. F. of L. Elec- 
trical Workers in Chicago have now dem- 
onstrated that the traditional notion is 
erroneous. 

A seniority system has been operating 
very successfully in the inside electrical 
construction industry of the nation’s second 
city. The system was established five years 
ago by Local 134, International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, and the Elec- 
trical Contractors Association. Adminis- 
trator of the seniority program is Joseph D. 
Lohman. 

“The salutary effects of seniority to both 


journeymen and employers, along with the 
indirect but no less important benefits to 
the general public through improved serv 
ice and reduced friction within the industry, 
are made possible by adapting seniority 
to the special employment conditions within 
the building trades,” Mr. Lohman says. 

The Chicago plan covers the whole trade 
jurisdiction. This is in recognition of the 
fact that it is “normal and necessary for 
journeymen to alternate among many dif- 
ferent employing contractors whose jobs 
may be of limited duration.” 

Mr. Lohman is convinced that the senior 
ity system which has been pioneered by the 
Electrical Workers in Chicago can be aP 
plied successfully in other cities, even i 
localities where trade groups are small. He 
says an able, fair administrator is vital. 
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WORKERS TN CHAINS 


Communist China Follows Russian Example 


in Making Wide Use of Slavery System 


HE Soviet Union has succeeded 

in making citizens of other na- 

tions fight her aggressive wars. 
No Russian has been sent to fight on 
the ground in Korea, but North Ko- 
reans and Chinese are dying in the 
Korean war for the sake of Russian 
Communist imperialism. 

The people of the nations conquered 
or seized by the Soviet Union are all 
potential recruits for her warfare. 
And they are also prospects for Com- 
munist Russia’s slave labor camps 
which, to a great extent, serve her 
war preparation. More and more 
news seeps through the Iron Curtain 
which confirms the statement that 
where the U.S.S.R. goes, slave labor 
follows her. 

Now there is abundant evidence 
that the Russian Communist govern- 
ment is guilty of the crime of deport- 
ing nationals of China to various parts 
of the Soviet Union for the perform- 
ance of forced labor. This news 
comes from Chinese Communist pub- 
lications and therefore cannot be 
denied. It shows the existence of a 
well-organized system of forced labor 
. camps on the Soviet pattern. 

In Ten Min Jih Pao, a Peking 
Communist paper, Public Security 
Minister Lo Jui-ch’ing declares: 

“The subjection of counter-revolu- 
tionaries to forced labor is an indis- 
pensable means for the liquidation of 
the counter-revolutionary class. * * * 
It is up to all levels of the people’s 
government and the various public 
security organs to pay adequate at- 
tention to and make a success of this 
work.” 

The experience of Soviet handling 
of the peoples of conquered countries 
gives meaning to the word “counter- 
revolutionary.” As defined by the 
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Communists, a counter-revolutionary 
is any person opposed to communism. 
He has to be liquidated either by 
execution or by forced labor, a slower 
form of liquidation, as the Security 
Minister blandly discloses. 

The use of slave labor camps for 
thousands of the victims of mass ar- 
rests in Communist China has been 
admitted by another leading Commu- 
nist, Tong Tsu-hui. In the course of 
a speech to the Central South Re- 
gional Government, reported in the 
Hankow Chang Chiang Jih Pao, he 
referred to the “execution of numer- 
ous arch-criminals” and continued: 

“But when the masses had been 
mobilized and the counter-revolution- 
ary flames quenched, it was the most 
enlightened policy t» seek the reform 
through labor of lesser elements and 
to suspend sentences for two years— 
during which time forced labor would 
be imposed—on those elements * * * 
who had undermined the interests of 
the state but not to a very serious 
degree.” 

According to the Russian practice, 
he refrains from giving precise figures 
but uses percentages, reporting that 
of those arrested in the Central South 
Region, “only 28 per cent were ex- 
ecuted, 2 per cent had their sentences 
stayed for two years, 50 per cent were 
made to undergo reform through la- 
bor, and the remainder were handed 
over to the masses for surveillance 
and reform.” 

An official Chinese News Agency 
dispatch from Peking gives an idea 
of the vast extent of the forced labor 
system in Communist China. Describ- 
ing the operation of the Ch’ingho 
farm, run by the Peking Public Secu- 
rity Bureau, the dispatch states that 
the prisoners have built eight new 


villages, excavated 1,500,000 cubic 
meters of ditches (some of them over 
seven miles long) and erected two 
power-driven pumping stations. The 
rice crop from this one prison farm 
was expected to reach almost 20,000 
tons in 1952. 

Any vestige of human decency 
seems to have been lost when the 
report can calmly say: 

“When ditches were dug last 
spring, water in the ditches froze, but 
some criminals stood digging bare- 
footed on the ice and moving as much 
as thirty-four cubic meters a day.” 
And the report adds: “These things 
could not be realized by compulsion.” 

However, not all prisoners lend 
themselves to such thorough “re- 
form,” as is shown by the case of one 
the report calls the “Kuomintang 
agent, Tu Hsi-chin.” He allegedly 
“resisted control measures during the 
period of reform through labor and 
organized the escape of six criminals.” 
And the report goes on: “Criminal 
Tu was apprehended by our Public 
Security Bureau at Peking, sentenced 
to death after trial and escorted to 
the farm to face the firing squad.” 

The enormous part that slave labor 
plays in the economy of Communist 
China is freely admitted by the pro- 
Communist Hong Kong paper 7a- 
Kung Pao, which boasts that the sys- 
tem “has brought economic wealth to 
the nation — 500,000 bricks, 90,000 
new-style tiles and 1,200,000 catties 
of lime (about 750 tons) each month, 
among other things.” 

The spirit prevailing in these camps 
is described in the Kwangsi paper, 
Jih Pao, of January 9, 1952. Briefly, 
this is “to point out that they should 
bow and confess their misdeeds and 
guilt in the face of the people, and 
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that reform through labor is their 
only path; to mobilize the culprits 
to criticize and supervise each other, 
and to draw up work plans.” 

“All culprits should be forced to 
work,” says the article. “Those who 
have shown up well should be praised 
and passed for lightening of sentences. 
Those who have shown up badly 
should be criticized and punished 
heavily.” 

Pitiless treatment of all non-believ- 
ers in communism is demanded. Even 
worse, they are forced to denounce 
and harm their co-workers. The ob- 
vious objective is to demoralize all 
opponents of the brutal Communist 
regime. 

From Hong Kong a news report 
says that, according to an order from 
Moscow, the Chinese Communist gov- 
ernment should send 500,000 able- 
bodied men to Russia to be enslaved 
by the Russian dictatorship. It has 
been learned that the main points of 
the program are as follows: 

(1) The slave laborers must be 
transported to Russia via Manchuria. 

(2) Fifty thousand policemen 
must be sent to the U.S.S.R. to receive 
Russian-type training. 

(3) Young students should be 
drafted to fill the vacancies. 

(4) All jobless workers or poor 
farmers must be sent to the North- 
west—China and Manchuria—to per- 
form hard labor. 

(5) All former Nationalist officers 
now living in Canton must be driven 
out of there and sent to the North- 
west to hard labor. 

China Union Press during the pe- 
riod from July, 1951, to December of 
the same year reports the following: 
Communist authorities in Peiping an- 
nounced that, to help meet the labor 
shortage in the Soviet Union, 100,000 
able-bodied Chinese males from 20 to 
45 years old were to be chosen from 
among “the criminals” throughout the 
mainland for “service” in Siberian 
mines. The Shanghai area was to 
supply 20,000 such “criminals.” Part 
of the 100,000 were to be designated 
for reclamation work in Sinkiang 
Province. 

We could continue with a long list 
of acts of deportation and enslave- 
ment; however, limited space forces 


us to restrict the quotations to a few 
typical instances. 

From Hong Kong it is learned that 
a large number of the 10,000 iron 
mine workers on Hainan Island were 
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anti-Communists sentenced to hard 
labor. The two mines are located at 
Tientu, eight miles southwest of Yulin, 
and Shihu, thirty miles northwest of 
Peili, with an estimated combined 
production of 100 tons of iron ore a 
day. 

Under date of November 12, 1951, 
it was reported that fifteen concentra- 
tion camps had been built by the 
Chinese Communists in Manchuria, 
on the Heilunkiang-Soviet Union 
border. Each camp was capable of 
receiving 10,000 anti-Communists. Up 
to that day 90,000 internees were 
being compelled to perform hard la- 
bor at the point of bayonets. 

An item under date of April 4, 
1952, reads: 

“The Peiping regime is planning to 
put into effect a ‘migration program’ 
under which 20,000,000 displaced 
persons in ten coastal and Central 
China provinces would be forced to 
resettle in Kansu, Tsinghai, Sinkiang, 
Suiyuan and Chahar Provinces.” 


ANDLORDS, proprietors of stores, 
L poverty-stricken peasants, unem- 
ployed workers and victims of epi- 
demics, drought and flood would be 
targets for the migration plan. The 
idea behind this plan is to reduce the 
population in coastal and central 
provinces with a view to preventing 
the local population from joining the 
Nationalist forces in the event of an 
attack on the Communist mainland 
from Formosa, to control the minority 
races in frontier provinces and to 
build up in remote areas a reservoir 
of manpower for another world war. 

These facts ought to be known to 
every citizen of every country. No 
one could then believe any longer 
that what the Soviets call commu- 
nism has anything in common with 
idealism. The Kremlin’s propagan- 
dists constantly claim that a better 
and more ethical society is the goal 
of the Soviet dictatorship. Nothing 
could be more remote from the truth. 

Wherever the Soviets seize power, 
the country is immediately crowded 
with “criminals” who have to be put 
to hard labor under conditions of 
slavery. How much longer will 
Moscow succeed in finding innocents 
who would betray their country for 
the sake of Russian aggression? 

Before the forum of the United 
Nations, the American Federation of 
Labor long ago formally charged the 
Soviet Union with operating a chain 


of slave labor camps and with eslay. 
ing millions of innocent men and 
women. Labor’s case against Co:mu. 
nist Russia and other practitioners of 
slavery has been pressed more rec ently 
by the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions. 

The American Federation of Labor 
and the I.C.F.T.U. urged the United 
Nations to launch a sweeping investi. 
gation of slavery. The U.N. re. 
sponded by establishing the Ad Hoc 
Committee on Forced Labor. Work. 
ing quietly and most of the time in 
closed meetings, the Committee has 
been very busy collecting material 
and documentation, especially that 
edited by the respective governments, 
and hearing testimony of various wit- 
nesses. 

The Committee will hold its next 
session at Geneva, Switzerland, in 
April and May. The Committee has 
prepared a summary of the allegations 
of slave labor and of the material 
available relating to the respective 
countries. The governments concerned 
have been asked to comment. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Committee, who is also the rapporteur, 
Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, has begun 
to work on his report. It will be 
submitted to the U.N.’s Economic and 
Social Council and to the International 
Labor Organization for decision — 
and also, if possible, for action. 

What could such action consist of? 
It is very difficult to predict. As long 
as the autonomy of each nation is still 
recognized, it may be hard to decide 
on international measures against 
their governments. But when a body 
of such high standing as this Ad Hoe 
Committee, having worked very con- 
scientiously, comes to such incriminat- 
ing conclusions as may be expected— 
coupled with the fact that the accused 
government of Soviet Russia refuses 
to allow any on-the-spot investigation 
—strong repercussions throughout 
the world are to be anticipated. The 
United Nations should then have the 
moral obligation to insure that the 
findings become known to all the 
people of the universe. 

We of the free world must continue 
our vigilance. Not ignoring any viols- 
tion of civil rights that might occur 
in our own countries but doing all in 
our power to eliminate it, we shall 
have to function as the conscience for 
all our brothers and guard against any 
further spread of the most brutal 
barbarism of the Twentieth Century. 
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\ Dictator’s Legacy to Workers 


(From the Voice of America) 

F THE workers of the Soviet 
Union and the captive satellite 
nations could speak for them- 

selves, what would they say of Stalin? 
What would the workers say, those 
whom the Bolshevik revolution was 
supposed to benefit? What is Stalin’s 
legacy to them? 

Are the Russian workers prosper- 
ous and happy? Do the workers in 
the Kremlin’s captive countries live 
better than ever before? 

Let’s take a look at the record. 

Stalin’s first bequest to workers, as 
to everyone else, is continuing insecu- 
rity, apprehension, fear. Nobody 
knows when a word, a careless action 
may lead to the knock at the door 
at midnight—the inquisition—the 
slave labor camp. 

But what other legacies, one may 
ask? Surely some will say that ma- 


terial benefits have been gained, that 
in return for the loss of freedom there 
have been great gains in living stand- 


ards. But this is not so. Even on a 
material basis the Soviet worker is 
no better off today than he was under 
the Czar. True, there have been in- 
creases in production in the Soviet 
Union since the Bolsheviks seized 
power. But these increases have gone 
into Stalin’s military machine and into 
Soviet - inspired aggressions against 
the free world. The average Soviet 
worker has been the forgotten man. 

After the Bolshevik revolution the 
amount of goods and services avail- 
able for each person failed to regain 
the 1913 level until 1928. And then 
litle further progress was made. In 
the best prewar year, 1937, consump- 
tion per person was still just about as 
low as it had been in 1913. As for the 
postwar period, the United Nations 
economic survey last year showed no 
improvement in Soviet living stand- 
ards over prewar conditions. 

This same picture of Stalin’s leg- 
acy to the material well-being of 
workers can be seen from a different 
angle. Today the Soviet industrial 
worker must work far longer to buy 
a given quantity of food than his 
fellow worker in any country of 
Western Europe. 

For example, 


a recent survey 
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showed that it takes four and one-half 
hours of labor for a typical factory 
worker to buy a pound of butter in 
Moscow. In Western Germany the 
same butter costs one and three-quar- 
ter hours of labor, in Denmark three- 
quarters of an hour, in the United 
States a half hour. 

It takes almost two hours for a 
Soviet worker to earn a pound of 
sugar. In Italy it takes thirty-seven 
minutes, in France and Germany 
twenty-one minutes. A Soviet worker 
must toil twice as long as an Italian 
worker to earn a pound of pork, and 
three and one-half times as long as a 
Norwegian worker. 

Housing, too, in the Soviet Union 
is still miserable. Stalin had other 
things he preferred to build—things 
with a military use. As a result, in 
the Soviet Union each person, unless 
he is a member of Communist élite— 
has five square meters of living space. 
In Western Europe three to five times 
as much space is available for each 
person. 

What else did Stalin do for the 
workers of Russia? Well, for one 
thing, he killed free trade unionism. 
His government was the first in the 
past thirty years to deny its working- 
men the right to strike. This it did 
in 1925. Mussolini in Fascist Italy 
and Hitler in Nazi Germany both 
learned this trick from Joseph Stalin. 

Stalin made it clear that unions in 
the U.S.S.R. must not fight for higher 
wages or better working conditions. 
Instead he perverted their functions 
to that of disciplining labor and polic- 
ing a speed-up system. Before the 
Bolsheviks seized power, they prom- 
ised that, after the revolution, the 
workers would control industry. 

But what happened? First Lenin 
and Stalin concentrated “full power” 
in the hands of factory management, 
which in turn was responsible only 
to the state. They decreed that “any 
interference of the trade unions with 
the management of enterprises must 
be regarded as absolutely harmful 
and inadmissible.” The workers only 
changed their old masters for a new 
and much more exacting master—the 
all-powerful state. 

And this list of Stalin’s “bequests” 


to the workers of the Soviet empire 
would not be complete if we failed 
to consider his creation of forced 
labor on a mass scale. Today, in the 
Soviet Union alone, there are over 
10,000,000 forced laborers in huge 
slave labor camps. Many of those 
sent to the slave pens are imprisoned 
without any trial and, in many cases, 
without even knowing the charges 
against them. 

In the satellite states there are at 
least another million, in China still 
millions more. 

Little wonder, therefore, that men 
and women throughout the world 
share the sentiments expressed by the 
New York Times when it said: 

“If Stalin had so willed, the mar- 
velous gains of science, technology 
and scholarship could have been ap- 
plied fully to curing the sick, feeding 
the hungry and extending man’s do- 
minion over all nature for the benefit 
of all humanity. But he did not so 
will, and our children’s children will 
still be paying the price for the evil 
which he brought into the world.” 





Listen regularly to Frank Ed- 
wards. America’s most interest- 
ing radio reporter brings you the 
genuinely important news that 
commentators who work for big 
business so often forget to men- 
tion. Frank Edwards digs 
around and lays bare what the 
reactionaries try to conceal. You 
definitely owe it to yourself to ac- 
quire the Frank Edwards habit. 














Europe’s Unions Today 


(Continued from Page 7) 


expansion of capital investment. It 
is therefore necessary that the aid to 
Greece from the United States be in- 
creased so that there will not be too 
much of an unfavorable impact on the 
masses of working people. This is 
a major reason for the Greek govern- 
ment’s request for an increase in 
American aid. 

Here is a chance for America to 
perform not only a humanitarian task 
but to demonstrate a political lesson. 
The Greeks should have our support 
since they have demonstrated beyond 
a shadow of doubt their willingness 
to resist all forms of internal and ex- 
ternal aggression. In addition, they 
have sent some of their best fighting 
troops to Korea. 

If these people are rewarded by 
American aid, it will be the best way 
to demonstrate to all of Europe that 
we are ready to embark on a period 
in which economic aid is no longer 
to be considered completely separate 
and distinct from our political objec- 
tives within the Atlantic Alliance. 


Britain 


The British Commonwealth remains 
the greatest ally of the United States 
in the Atlantic Alliance. There is no 
question of internal security and no 
doubt about the British if a crisis 
should come. 

The British trade unions have con- 
tinued to be the main barricade 
against all attempts to transform the 
labor movement into an appendage 
of Bevanism or some form of neu- 
tralism. In addition, the T.U.C. has 
demonstrated its deep trade union 
loyalties by the attitude adopted to- 
ward the present Conservative gov- 
ernment. It has acted as any real 
trade union movement would do, even 
though its own political party, the 
Labor Party, was defeated in the re- 
cent elections. The T.U.C. leaders are 
accepting the decision of the British 
people and are continuing to main- 
tain and solidify their trade unions. 

The defense of the workers’ eco- 
nomic interests remains more impor- 
tant than the political necessities of 
certain politicians in the Labor Party. 
There is no doubt that this has cre- 
ated certain frictions and strains 
within the Labor Party. 

Divisions among Labor Party lead- 
ers have undoubtedly contributed to 
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the increasing strength of the present 
government among the people. Re- 
cent by-elections have shown a decline 
in the Labor vote. There is no doubt 
that the activities of Aneurin Bevan 
and his associates, as well as the gen- 
eral malaise of a party out of power, 
are responsible for these develop- 
ments. 


Denmark 


In Scandinavia the most outstand- 
ing thing to report is the strong and 
determined position taken by the lead- 
ers of the Danish Federation of Labor 
on the question of defense and the 
presence of American soldiers in 
Europe. The leaders of this organi- 
zation—men like Eiler Jensen and 
Nielsen—have spoken out in no un- 
certain terms. They are not only for 
the defense measures of Denmark and 
NATO but they welcome the presence 
of American troops in Europe and 
welcome them especially in Denmark. 

The Danish trade union leaders re- 
fer constantly to the period of 1944 
and 1945 when American troops were 
being welcomed as the liberators of 
Europe from the yoke of Nazism. 

It is in this spirit that the Danish 
trade union leaders are taking the 
offensive on the role of America’s 
armed forces in the Atlantic Alliance 
to resist the activities of the Soviet 


Union in any and all of its aggressive 
measures. 


Finland 


Right alongside of Scandinavia is 
the little country of Finland where, 
in spite of the shadow of the great 
Russian bear, the Finnish people have 
maintained their resistance to the ex. 
ternal and internal pressure of Soviet 
forces. 

All attempts of the Finnish Com. 
munists to get control of the trade 
unions have been defeated. 

In addition, the Communist Party 
has been suffering in recent months 
from internal factionalism which has 
contributed to the decline of the Com. 
munist position in Finland. The So- 
cialist and trade union forces of little 
Finland have exploited this situation 
with great effect and ability. 


This is a bird’s eye view of some 
of the key labor movements of Europe 
and the problems which they face. 
This is not a period of great, startling 
progress but one of digging in against 
serious economic and political prob- 
lems. 

There is as yet no great offensive 
spirit on the part of the European 
labor movement as a whole, but, on 
the other hand, there is a serious ac- 
ceptance of the duties and responsi- 
bilities of free trade unionism in a 
democratic world which is attempting 
to survive against Soviet acts and 
threats of aggression. 


John B. Haggerty Dies 


—* for many years of the 


International Brotherhood of 
Bookbinders, John B. Haggerty is 
dead after an illness of several years’ 
duration. Brother Haggerty, who had 
his offices in Washington, died in 
Florida. He was chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Interna- 
tional Allied Printing Trades Associa- 
tion, which is composed of the five 
international unions in the printing 
trades. 

John Haggerty learned his trade as 
a youngster in St. Louis. He was an 
officer of Local 18 for many years. 
Then he became an international rep- 
resentative and later was elected vice- 
president. He served as head of 
the Bookbinders for twenty - seven 
years. Mr. Haggerty was not married. 

Robert E. Haskin, first vice-presi- 
dent, was elected to succeed Mr. Hag- 


gerty as the union’s president. Mr. 
Haskin, born in Chicago January 26, 
1877, became a journeyman member 
of Local 25 in that city in 1900. 


JOHN B. HAGGERTY 
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LABOR NEWS DRI 


)The Marine Allied Workers Union, 
an affiliate of the Seafarers, has won 
243 per cent monthly wage increase 


>The unions of the Portland, Ore., 
District Council of Carpenters have 
won a boost of 10 cents an hour for 
building construction and 25 cents an 










Tea Company, the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific and the Soden Markets. 


bLocal 7, Printing Pressmen, Mil- 







Com. & for crewmen employed by the Mobile : 
trade |} Bay Bar Pilots Association, Mobile. hour for heavy construction. The Waukee, Wis., has won a new agree- 
Provisions for job security, regula- increases were negotiated with the ™ent covering 1,000 members. lt 
Party [tion of hours and other benefits are building and heavy construction divi- provides a wage increase retr oactive 
onths [@ also contained in the contract. sions of the Associated General Con- © January, a welfare plan and a third 
: = eedinnn week of vacation. 
. = ByLocal 6 of the Hotel and Club Em- 
Com. ' ' 
‘ Se ployes, New York City, has obtained P>Local 26 of the Teamsters, Danville, £% “hey Paper Makers, Milltown, 
little |g 3% agreements for workers at the  Ill., has won a 14-cent hourly pay Pe J., :P iw . oe a an 
thin Whitehall Club and the Players Club. increase, a guaranteed 44-hour work- porn aren a. ith 
Both pacts call for wage increases, week and improved vacation pro- ® cog the orepenage Sr 
full payment by the employer for the visions for city freight drivers and wes rs is as much as 16 cents an 
some [ health insurance plan and retroactive warehousemen. The new agreement “047 
urope [fm Pay: covers some 300 workers at ten com- The Bill Posters have signed new 
— bLocals 72 and 1128 of the Electrical oe pegger- a7 the — Beatty ng 
rtling ; : ; ‘ 
sais Workers have obtained an across-the- )]_ocal 63 of the United Hatters, Den- $16 — ren ty ‘Rinse Fo wg 
prob- board wage increase for 2,600 em- ver, Colo., has won new contracts with th ‘Ch sstani She, e f Ma C 
ployes of the Texas Power and Light Imperial Cap Works, Inc., and Head- o ae — © oe 
wnsive Company, Dallas, Texas. wear Specialty Company. The new Local 606 of the Meat Cutters, El 
ppean & )City employes in Milwaukee affiliated —— ak sep ba pay Nene Paso, Texas, bas completed working 
it, 0 F& with the State, County and Municipal Increases and for a health and wellare agreements with Food Mart and Furr 
is ac: B Employes witha won a pay increase in fund to be financed by the employers. Foods. Retroactive pay back to 
Donsi- hy ie . November, 1952, is provided. 
a , addition to a cost-of-living adjust- J ocal 1469, Retail Clerks, Milwaukee, 
ting _ Wis., has won a reduction in hours Local 36 of the Office Employes, San 
| pis ied 224 Leondry Workers. has for food employes in the Milwaukee Francisco, has secured a wage in- 
ake wage “syed we additional and Waukesha stores of the National crease amounting to $44 monthly for 
paid holiday and a welfare program 
at the Keystone Laundry, Asbury 
Park, N. J. 
Mr. —§ bLocal 42 of the Photo Engravers, 
ry 26, # New Orleans, has organized the em- 


>mber 





ployes of the New Orleans Engraving 


and Electrotyping Company. 













Local 109, Chemical Workers, Port- 
land, Ore., scored a victory in an 
NLRB election at the W. J. Voit Rub- 


ber Corporation. 







Local 4 of the United Hatters has 
won wage increases of 5 to 8 per cent 
in negotiations with cap manufac- 
turers in Boston. 












bLocal 17 of the Photo Engravers, 
Washington, has concluded a new 
i€wspaper agreement which provides 
2$5 weekly increase and other gains. j 











PLocal 590 of the Butcher Workmen 
has won an election at the Kroger 
stores in Uniontown, Pa. 









After confirmation by Senate as new Undersecretary of Labor, 
Lloyd Mashburn is congratulated by Secretary Martin P. Durkin 
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members employed at Henry F. Budde 
Publications, Inc. Members of the 
same local who are employed by 
Hampton Rug Service have won a 
monthly increase of $50. 


>The editor of the monthly magazine 
published by the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists has had his sal- 
ary increased to $12,000 a year. The 
pay boost was authorized in a recent 
referendum of the union’s member- 
ship. The salary of the Machinists’ 
president was raised to $18,000 and 
that of the secretary - treasurer to 


$15,000. 


>The AFL Seafarers have won a con- 
tract settlement for ten Great Lakes 
vessels. The agreement provides 12- 
cent hourly wage raises for approxi- 
mately 250 men employed by the 
Cement Transit Company, Nicholson 
Transit Company and the McCarthy 
Steamship Company. 


bDistrict 38 of the Machinists has 
secured a new contract for members 
employed at the Boston and Lockport 
Block Company, East Boston, Mass. 
The new agreement contains strong 
seniority and grievance clauses and 
provides a general wage increase. 


bLocal 212, Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers, has negotiated an agreement with 
the Embroidery, Pleaters and Stitch- 
ers Association, which provides for 
an employer-paid retirement plan cov- 
ering about 400 workers. 


bLocal 128, Bookbinders, San An- 
tonio, Texas, has signed a new agree- 
ment with local commercial shops. 
Higher wages are retroactive to July 
1, 1952. The new scale for journey- 
men is $2 an hour. 


>Nearly 1,000 members of the Boiler- 
makers who are employed by the 
Savannah Machine and Foundry Com- 
pany, Savannah, Ga., have won wage 
increases bringing the new rate to 


$2.05 an hour. 


bLocal 23933, Cannery Workers, has 
won a wage increase for 488 members 
who are employed at the Gerber Prod- 
ucts Company, Baby Food Division. 


bLocal 1031, Electrical Workers, has 
been certified as the collective bar- 
gaining agent for 4,000 employes of 
four Chicago Stewart-Warner plants. 
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>The sole function of Communist 
trade unions is maximum exploita- 
tion of the workers. The newspaper 
Troud of satellite Bulgaria confirms 
this fact about Communist unicns, 
which Moscow has sought to deny 
for many years. “It is politically 
wrong to speak openly in defense of 
workers’ interests,” says the satellite 
sheet in a recent issue. 


>bLocal 359, Chemical Workers, has 
signed a new contract with the South 
Atlantic Gas Company, Orlando, Fia., 
which provides for a wage increase 
retroactive to last November. 


>Compulsory work for women will be 
the main step in recruitment of 
200,000 new workers in Communist. 
ruled Poland. At present women com. 
prise 10 per cent of the labor force 
in heavy industry, transport and con. 
struction work. 


>The American Federation of Teach. 
ers has chartered a new local in 
Anchorage, Alaska. This is the sec. 
ond local chartered in Alaska. 


bLocal 357 of the Glass Workers. 
Detroit, has obtained a pay increase 
and also additional paid holidays. 


L.L.P.E. Prepares for 1954 


(Continued from Page 13) 


can neither hold our own nor ex- 
pect a net gain unless we have po- 
litical funds soon enough and large 
enough to do the job. Sixteen out 
of the thirty-three Senate seats up 
next year are in one-party states and 
will be decided in the primary elec- 
tions, not in November. The primary 
elections start just a year from now. 
So, if we want to have any effect on 
these crucial sixteen elections, we 
cannot depend on next year’s fund- 
raising campaign. We need to give 
now—at least $1 per member. Other- 
wise our enemies can win by default 
next Spring. 

We can collect just as much money 
as our local union officers want to. 
In the next few weeks each participat- 
ing local union will receive L.L.P.E. 
membership cards and full informa- 
tion on the fund-raising campaign. 
We are depending on the local officers 
to do an even better job this year. 

As part of the program of Labor’s 
League for Political Education to 
give greater assistance to our local 
Leagues, we are establishing a per- 
manent Women’s Division with a full- 
time director. The Women’s Di- 
vision will help enlist the A. F. of L. 
wives, mothers and daughters as cam- 
paign workers in our local Leagues. 

Through the union publications, 
L.L.P.E. releases and union meetings, 
A. F. of L. members, whether they 
are men or women, are coming to 
understand which measures the Fed- 
eration supports and which Congress- 
men are friends of labor. 

But the last election seems to dem- 
onstrate that we have neglected to 
include the whole family. 


There are millions of wives of 
A. F. of L. members raising their 
children and taking care of their 
homes. The laws which are good for 
their husbands are good for them. 

In fact, nobody knows better than 
the wage-earner’s wife why price con- 
trols are needed during emergencies, 
why laws permitting unions to bar- 
gain for fair wages are important. No- 
body knows better than the mothers 
of America why good schools and 
decent homes are needed to bring 
children properly. Labor’s fight for 
a better America is a family fight. 

By appointing a full-time women's 
director, we hope to stimulate th 
local L.L.P.E. organizations to bring 
the wives and homemakers into ou 
L.L.P.E. committees as active work 
ers in getting out the vote and in help 
ing to keep our union families in- 
formed on the records of public office- 
holders. We want to enlist even 
member of the family in this fight 
for a better America. 

These are the first steps in whal 
we are determined will be—before th 
next election—a completely integrated 
political education program from th 
precinct level up. 

Old-line politicians have seen labo 
political committees come and go be 
fore. I want to assure our frien 
and acquaint our foes in politics that 
contrary to the opinion of the old-lie 
politicians about labor in the politic? 
field, the A. F. of L. intends to reta® 
Labor’s League for Political Educt 
tion as a permanent institution. We 
have no choice. All of our past traé 
union gains depend upon its © 
tinuance. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIS! 
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Another Timely Warning 


From The Carpenter 


On numerous occasions this journal has 
speculated as to what this world would be 
like today had some serious attention been 
paid to the recommendations made by 
organized labor down through the years. 
A. F. of L. convention proceedings dis- 
close that the Federation was fully awake 
to the dangers involved in Hitler’s rise 
to power. As early as 1934 and 1935 the 
Federation was urging sanctions against 
the Nazis. In the late 1930s the Federa- 
tion was protesting the export of iron and 
steel to Japan—steel that was destined a 
few years later to rain death and destruc- 
tion on our boys all over the Pacific. It 
was the Federation, too, which repeatedly 
warned the nation, not only during World 
War II but in the years since then as 
well, that no credence could be put in 
aly commitments made by Russia. 

However, the politicians and diplomats 
all had different ideas, and as a result the 
nation has been led from one international 
crisis to another. On the domestic scene 
the record is nearly as bad. Sound pro- 
pesals on inflation, taxes, housing, etc., 
advocated down the years by organized 
labor have been ignored, with the result 
that the economy of the nation has been 
teetering on the brink of disaster for the 
past fifteen years. 

What brought all this to mind was a 
warning issued by last month’s meeting 
of the A. F. of L. Executive Council. In 
a clear-cut statement of facts, the Execu- 
tive Council warned that a slump is inevit- 
able unless purchasing power of wage- 
tamers is kept in line with productivity. 
The statement pointed out that since 1949 
Moductivity for industry as a whole has 
Mereas-d by 13.2 per cent. During the 
“ame period the “real” wages of factory 
worker: have increased only seven per 
- and the average for all workers even 

This <ap between purchasing power and 
Wages is widening, the report said, and 
would have resulted in unemployment even 


last year except for the fact that the armed 
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forces removed half a million potential 
workers from the labor pool. 

The statement quotes the President’s 
Committee of Economic Advisers who re- 
cently said that our economy must expand 
by some ten to twelve billion dollars per 
year if the present work force is to be kept 
employed. As defense expenditures drop 
off, it is important that the shrinkage in 
military production be balanced by in- 
creased consumption of civilian goods. 
Nothing contributes to high consumption 
of civilian goods more completely and 
readily than does adequate purchasing 
power in the hands of the working people. 

“If the present trends are permitted to 
continue, and wages are allowed to lag 


30 Years Ago in the 
FEDERATIONIST 


HILOSOPHERS of old in all their 

dreams never imagined a more far- 
reaching change than that achieved 
by modern workers in reducing the 
workday from twelve hours to eight 
hours. To achieve the eight-hour day 
in industry is to achieve a victory 
beyond price. It is to achieve revolu- 
tion in the most important aspects 
of human existence. It is to achieve 
the opportunity to enjoy freedom in 
a measure hitherto undreamed. 


A MAGNIFICENT victory has been 
achieved for the children of the Unit- 
ed States. The Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary has just ordered report- 
ed to the Senate the Constitutional 
amendment favored by the Permanent 
Conference for the Abolition of Child 
Labor, which was organized by the 
American Federation of Labor. It is 
to be ardently hoped that the present 
Congress will bring the effort to com- 


further behind increasing productiviy,” the 
A. F. of L. report warns, “sharp and de- 
structive curtailment in America’s eco- 
nomic activity will be inevitable. This 
will mean a cut in production, a drop in 
business and a heavy rise in unemploy- 
ment.” 

Organized labor is thus once more sound- 
ing a timely warning to the powers-that-be 
in industry and government. Will they 
pay any attention? If past performance 
can be used as any yardstick, the answer 
is probably no. In fact, the N.A.M. has 
already branded productivity increases as 
“impractical and undesirable.” But that 
only makes it more important that organ- 
ized labor keep pitching. 


pletion, in order that without unnec- 
essary delay the children of the 
United States may be forever freed 


from an unjust burden of toil. 


IT IS not likely that the autocratic 
idea of compulsory labor will persist 
forever, but while it does persist it 
must be combated. There is a cer- 
tain attractiveness about the idea of 
preventing stoppages of work that at 
times. deceives even those who are 
making a real effort to understand the 
needs of labor, but who do not take 
the time to think the problem through. 


THE practical character of the trade 
union movement, the soundness of its 
policies and its philosophy, the truth 
of its principles and the solidarity 
of its structure are proven by its long 
record of service and achievements 
and by its continuously increasing 
strength and influence. 


IT IS fortunate for America that 
American workers will not accept 
whatever terms and conditions em- 
ployers may see fit to impose. 
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Labor in Japan 


(Continued from Page il) 


Politically, the Sanbetsu is frankly 
Communist. The Shinsanbetsu is radi- 
cal and somewhat Communistic, but 
at the same time it is against the Com- 
munist Party! The Sodomei is affili- 
ated with the Right Socialist Party. 
The Sohyo is quite frankly and openly 
connected with the Left Socialist 
Party—or vice versa. I say this be- 
cause many acute Japanese observers 
hold that the Left Socialist Party is 
actually the creature of the Sohyo 
leadership. 

As the time for the San Francisco 
Peace Treaty approached, the Social 
Democratic Party, which controlled 
most of the unions, had hot and vio- 
lent discussions. Former Communist 
Party members and left-wingers stood 
out for a complete “neutrality” of 
Japan in the cold war. They abso- 
lutely opposed any armament in Ja- 
pan. They were against any bases 
of any sort for the United States. The 
right-wingers took the position that 
the Leftists were trying to create a 
vacuum in Japan which would be 
filled by North Koreans, Red Chinese 
and their Kremlin masters. The party 
split—after fist-fighting and violent 
language. But within Sohyo unions 
of the Right and unions of the Left re- 
mained under the Sohyo roof. 

During July of 1952 the Sohyo 
held its convention. Right-wing ad- 
vocates were hooted and booed down 
in a shockingly uncultured display 
of totalitarian methods. Mr. Wil- 
lard Townsend of the C.I.0., sent to 
Japan to plead for I.C.F.T.U. affiia- 
tion by Sohyo, was rudely treated as 
Sohyo top officials grinned and did 
nothing to halt the undemocratic dis- 
play. 

Sohyo voted overwhelmingly not 
to affiliate with I.C.F.T.U., though 
some of its affiliated national union 
members have been and still are 
I.C.F.T.U. affiliates. Sohyo voted for 
direct support to the Left Socialist 
Party—an indirect attack on the Right 
Socialist unions within Sohyo which 
soon brought a counterattack when the 
336,000-strong Textile Workers 
Union, a large Sohyo affiliate, voted 
for the Right Socialist Party as its 
choice. Thus Sohyo, with a slate of 
Left Socialist leaders in full control, 
reportedly made plans to collect 15,- 
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000,000 yen from its membership— 
for the Left Socialist Party. (Jiji, 
Tokyo, July 26, 1952.) 

Subsequently, during September, 
the Sohyo and the Left Socialists 
staged a whirlwind political cam- 
paign to get votes for the October 
Diet election, slanted most of their 
propaganda on anti-war, anti-Ameri- 
can policy lines—and came out of the 
election with an amazing number of 
members in the Diet. 

Then the Sohyo leadership an- 
nounced two major national strikes— 
one against the electric power indus- 
try, the other coal. Although the 
unions had little in the way of strike 
funds, they went out, discipline was 
excellent, and within two months the 
press reported that the industrial ca- 
pacity of Japan had been forced down 
25 per cent. Railways began to cut 
trains, gas heating stopped in the 
large cities and throughout the na- 
tion irate citizens ate by candlelight 
when the Sohyo boys pulled the elec- 
tric power switches. 

As early as August 26, 1952, 
Minoru Takano, the general secretary 
of Sohyo, announced: 

“The fail dispute will be fought 
chiefly on the problem of wage in- 
crease, labor contract * * * but in 
its development the anti-rearmament 
dispute will be adopted also.” 

Later the official organ of the Left 
Socialist Party declared that the elec- 
tric power and coal mine strikes were 
a fight against the industrialists 
“who are planning to destroy peace- 
ful industry.” 

The strikes were seemingly saved 
by government intervention, though 
the coal miners’ union came out with 
a multi-million-yen debt and little 
real gains to show the workers in re- 
turn for their months of suffering 
and real privation. The electric power 
union, Densan, lost some of its mem- 
bers in central and southern Japan 
who made independent deals with 
management. 

The ending of the strikes without 
decisive victory or real gains and 
the somewhat political nature of the 
struggle brought strong reaction in 
the pubiic press as well as from the 
Right Socialist leadership. 

During the convention of the Tex- 


tile Workers Union in July of 1952 
the union voted, 260 to 208, to push 
for a “unification of right-wing |abor 
unions.” At the time this was her. 
alded as a call for anti-Left Socialig 
control of Sohyo. The close voie on 
the issue as compared with the vote 
of 413 to 93 for the reelection of 
Chairman Takita indicated that the 
union was not really quite sure on the 
issue. Not much came out of the 
threatened move. 

However, after the coal and elec. 
tric power strikes the Seamen’s Union 
of Japan, powerful right-wing union 
which is well-financed, vigorously 
criticized the policy of the Left 
Socialist Sohyo leaders and called for 
a return to the original non-political 
base of Sohyo. The left-wing pres 
called this an attempt to “split” the 
Sohyo, while the right-wingers said 
they wanted no split, just reform. 

Subsequently four right-wing up 
ions of Sohyo have formed the Min. 
Democratization Liaison 
Council, which is a caucus seeking to 
reform Sohyo from within. This has 
been complicated by the fact that the 
Sodomei, which is not in Sohyo, has 
joined Minroren. And further, of 
the unions of Sohyo which are with 
the I.C.F.T.U., half are anti- or nop 
Minroren, half pro-Minroren. 

Spring of 1953 in Japan promises 
to be a turbulent one in the field of 
labor. One thing is certain—any split 
will hurt labor and only help the re 
turn to power of the Zaibatsu. 

We of the A. F. of L. hope that 
free and democratic trade unionism 
will eventually win in Japan. 
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significant role which our labor move- 
ment plays in the American economy. 
Their interest is particularly in our 
organizational structure and the 
newer techniques we have developed 
for collective bargaining, public re- 
lations and education. 

I am sure that many of the readers 
of THe AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
have had personal contacts, as have 
we of the A. F. of L. staff in Wash- 
ington, with the constant stream of 
trade union officials, workers in spe- 
cial industries and labor education 


1952 
) Push 
abor 


s her. 
cialig toms and one representative each 


te on (tom the eight participating uni- 
- vote g versities. These are Cornell Univer- 
dty, Rutgers University, the Univer- 
ity of California at Los Angeles, the 
University of Chicago, the University 
of Illinois, Pennsylvania State Col- 
kge, Roosevelt College and the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. The project, 
sow in its second year, will continue 
through 1954, under an annual grant 
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preparation and testing of various 
types of materials, course outlines, 
fact sheets, discussion guides, regular 
quiz programs, films and filmstrips, 
and the development and testing of 
follow-up programs. 

(3) The development of valid 
evaluation procedures so that the ef- 
fectiveness of these educational efforts 
can be measured. 

(4) The suggestion of ways and 
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union specialists who have come to our 
susly fg of $192,000 from the Fund for Adult means by which educational work can shores in the past few years. 
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tion among all universities active in 
this field, as well as a closer relation- 
ship between labor and the universi- 
ties. 
The broad objectives are the ex- 
pansion of labor’s interest in three 
felds—foreign affairs, economics and 
community participation. It is hoped 
to accomplish this expansion by pro- 
moting and stimulating interest 
among such unions as have thus far 
made no significant effort toward 
education in these three areas, or no 
effort at all toward a continuing pro- 
gram of education. A second aim is 
the development—by the process of 
experimentation—of techniques and 
tools which will make our educational 
eflorts more effective and lasting. 
Specifically, the Inter-University 
Labor Education Committee is trying 
to find answers to the following: 
(1) The most effective ways and 
means of stimulating interest in 
workers’ educational and community 
activities. This involves, for example, 
a appraisal of the respective value 
of single lectures, weekend confer- 
ites, summer courses, discussions 
lied in with membership meetings, 
aifitude surveys, questionnaire ap- 
Preach, opinion meters, workshop 


aid work projects, labor education 
Ommittees and labor education coun- 
Gis, films and filmstrips, training of 
tank and file and union officers as 
diseussion leaders. ; 
(2) The most effective tools and 
Materials to increase and maintain 


interest. This involves the use of a 
Variety of techniques as well as the 
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unions themselves, a large number 


of A. F. of L. organizations through- 


out the country are actively cooperat- 
ing with the Inter-University Labor 
Education Committee because they 
recognize the real contribution such 
a project can make to the extension 
and development of labor education. 

Not only has our workers’ educa- 
ton program expanded nationally but 
our activities in the international 


field have expanded in equal measure. 


The influx of teams and individuals 
visiting this country from all over 
the world to study our labor move- 
ment has brought us the duty and 
the opportunity of acquainting our 


brothers from other lands with the 


Department. 


Even though the many interviews, 
lectures, planning of itineraries and 























entertainment, etc., for these visitors 


are time-consuming and upset our 


daily routine, we are only too glad to 


lend a helping hand to our friends 
from overseas in their efforts to build 
free democratic trade unions in their 


countries as the chief bulwark against 


the ever-present totalitarian and Com- 
munist menace. 

Here, then, are one or two in- 
stances of our endeavors to make 
workers’ education a functional and 
vital part of the American Federation 
of Labor program at all levels—local, 
national and international. 











See and Hear 


“BOTH SUDES” 


The American Federation of Labor is the sponsor of “Both 
Sides,” which is televised on Sundays over the ABC-TV network. 
The programs present the pros and cons of important current 
issues. “Both Sides” is seen and heard from 1:30 to 2 P.M. in 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Detroit, Cleveland 
and Cincinnati. In Chicago, from 9:30 to 10 p.m. In San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles, from 8:30 to 9 pM. Please tell your 
friends, relatives and neighbors not to miss “Both Sides.” 




















WHAT THEY SAY 


Dave Beck, president, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters—The big 
job ahead for la- 
bor is not only to 
maintain its pur- 
chasing power 
but to increase it. 
It should not be 
news to any econ- 
omist that mass 
purchasing power 
is the basis of 
modern prosperity. If we have mass 
purchasing power in proper ratio, we 
have prosperity. If we don’t have 
mass purchasing power, we don’t have 
prosperity. We must close the gap 
between productivity level and pur- 
chasing-power level. If the gap should 
widen, we may have extensive unem- 


ployment. If the gap is closed, we 


can be assured that the working people 
of the country, representing the great 
mass market, can buy the goods and 
services which are needed. Everything 
done by organized labor leaders at 


every level is and should be directed 
to this end—the improvement of the 
purchasing power of the working man. 
Hours and conditions, to be sure, are 
important factors, but the real job we 
all have is to build up purchasing 
power, and that means more money 
in the pay envelope, especially more 
money in ratio to money paid out in 
profits and prices. 


Edward J. Hillock, secretary-treas- 
urer, United Association of Journey- 
neymen and Ap- 
prentices of the 
Plumbing and 
Pipe Fitting In- 
dustry — Trade 
unions are now 
back to the proc- 
esses of negotia- 
tion and collec- 
tive bargaining. 
This has come about by the suspen- 
sion by President Eisenhower of the 
wage control regulations, followed by 








a series of price control orders re- 
moving regulatory restrictions on 
most of the items in the economy. 
The whole problem of wage controls 
has been one long headache for trade 
unions since the economic stabiliza- 
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tion program was first introduced. 
Labor has seen some tough wage con- 
trols, while price levels seemed to be 


creeping upward. Organized labor, 


while restive under wage controls, 
never flouted controls as some on the 
other side have flouted price controls. 
Labor believes in being fair and has 
said over and over that it is willing 
to undergo an equality of sacrifice. 
What labor has not liked and will 
never like is a lack of equality—an 
inequality of sacrifice which would 
serve to place the working people in 
a disadvantageous position. Labor 
finds itself today back in a coilective 
bargaining position. Many of us feel 
—and that applies to employers as 
well as to labor—that this state of 
affairs is healthy. We feel that we 
can gain our ends while developing 
agreements fair to the employer and 
to the consumer. 


Wayne Morse, Senator from Oregon 
—With the growth of the American 
labor movement 
has come an 
awareness of in- 
herent human 
dignity of labor. 
Like other estab- 
lished institutions 
in our country, 
labor has ac- 
quired important 
rights. However, along with these 
rights go serious obligations — to 
workers represented by organized la- 
bor, to the community and to our 
nation. Today it is generally accepted 
that organized labor is truly a part 
of our American tradition and that it 
is here to stay. Let labor take great 
satisfaction in the knowledge of these 
facts, but let it also reflect seriously 
upon the obligations that accompany 
this new status. Labor must now take 
greater interest in civic affairs. No 
longer are lawyers, doctors and suc- 
cessful businessmen exclusively quali- 
fied for leadership in community af- 
fairs. Likewise, in state and federal 
affairs much strength can be gained 
by the appointment or election to 
public office of members drawn from 
the ranks of labor. Labor’s greatest 
civic responsibility lies in the field of 





our most precious right of national 
citizenship—the right to vote. I abor 
should see to it that the franchise js 
exercised to the fullest extent anc that 
it is undertaken after serious reflec. 
tion. Voters can be urged to analyze 
and to appraise the candidates with 
the public welfare as the dominant 
objective. Labor should encourage 
its members—and voters in general— 
to examine past performances. 


William C. Doherty, president, Na. 
tional Association of Letter Carriers— 

There are those 

who accept the 

Postoffice Depart. 

ment as a func. 

tion of govern. 

ment, just as the 

Army and Navy 

and even Con. 

gress itself are 

accepted. Never- 
theless, these same people seem to 
insist, every time appropriations are 
before Congress, that the Postoffice 
Department should operate as a busi- 
ness institution—that it should realize 
a profit on its operations. We dis. 
agree in every respect with those who 
insist that the postal service was 
created to make a profit. On the con- 
trary, we believe it was created to 
provide a communications channel 
which would tie all of America to- 
gether. Not even the most cost-con- 
scious critic will deny that our system 
has accomplished that mission. More: 
over, it continues to be one of the 
most useful institutions of our people. 
We think it is time for Congress to 
reaffirm the historical mission of the 
postal service. In fact, the time for 
that reaffirmation is long overdue. 
Every time legislation is brought be- 
fore Congress to improve employe 
welfare, the so-called postal deficit is 
brought out as a measuring rod. The 
need or merit of the legislation is 
often lost in the shuffle. Employes 
are told postal revenue will not permil 
consideration of legislation benefiting 
their welfare. We insist there is no 
relation between salaries for em 
ployes, for example, and the rates 
which Congress sets for the variou 
classes of mail. If Congress once and 
for all would insist that the postoflee 
is a service institution, that it is nd 
a business establishment to make 
profit, all concerned would be better 
off. Congress must decide what i 
more desirable—service or profil 
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THE JUNIOR UNION STORY 


By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


Union Members All Around 


«ETS THE first robin that starts 
it,” remarked Mrs. Gale to her 
neighbor, Mrs. Stacey. 

“You're right,” said the latter. 
“As soon as the birds start chirping 
and the forsythia blooms, I’m ready 
to tear into housecleaning. I’ve 
aready sent my rugs out to be 
deaned. I hope it won’t rain the 
frst day they’re down again.” 

“And my draperies!” said Mrs. 
Gale. “I’m not going to put them 
back when they come from the clean- 
es. I’m going to be all spring-like 
early this year. Here, let me pour 
you some more tea.” 

“Well, just half a cup. Sort of gives 
me the enthusiasm to go back to 
work. I have all the closets to do 
upstairs, and I surely hate to tackle 
the kids’ rooms. The stuff a boy and 
girl can cram into a space the size of 
a closet simply overpowers me. Do 
your children save everything?” 

“No, just enough to baffle me com- 
pletely,” said Mrs. Gale. “And if I 
throw anything out I’ve committed 
some kind of crime, to hear them 
carry on. Spring housecleaning is 
really good for a family, though. I 
find out hidden characteristics in the 
children as well as mysterious treas- 
ures of dubious value.” 

“Jane, thanks a lot. I just have 
torun back home now. It’s such a 
wonderful day to hang things out.” 
And Mrs. Stacey stood up. 

“Oh, and thank you for the for- 
sythia branches,” said Mrs. Gale. 
“Aren’t they beautiful in the blue vase 
there? See you later.” 

Jane Gale carried the cups to the 
sink, washed and stacked them with 
the breakfast dishes, then gathered 
her cleaning tools together and went 
upstairs, humming softly to herself. 

The time passed rapidly. Before 
she knew it, the children were home 
for lunch. The sound of their voices 
calling goodbye told her the Stacey 
children were home, too. 

“So our housecleaning stops for 
refueling!” she said, as she hurried 


down to set out lunch for Janet and 
for Buz and Buster, the twins. 

“Say, Mom,” Buster said, “tell Buz 
he had better change his tune.” 

“What about?” she asked calmly. 

“He’s said all the way home we 
don’t ever have unions help us,” 
Buster charged. 

“What do you mean, Buz?” she 
asked her son. 

“Well, if we were a factory instead 
of a family,” the boy said, after 
swallowing a large gulp of milk, 
“everyone at our house would be a 
member and no one could work for 
us who wasn’t.” 

Mrs. Gale took a moment to analyze 
her son’s statement, then replied: 

“Well, since we are a family, let’s 
look at it this way. Our home was 
built by union labor, union carpen- 
ters, union bricklayers, union paper- 
hangers, painters and so on.” 

“Yes, and union plumbing, too,” 
said Janet. “And the electrical work 
was union, too.” 

“Yes, everything about our house 
was done by union members,” Mrs. 
Gale said. “And now we have the 
union laundry to help with our wash- 
ings. We buy our food at grocery 
stores displaying the union shop card. 
Our meat is prepared by members of 
the Meat Cutters Union.” 

“Yeah, and Dad and us boys al- 
ways go to the barber shop with the 
union card,” Buster put in. 

“And our milk is delivered by a 
member of the Teamsters Union,” 
supplied Janet. 

“And union printers and printing 
pressmen print our newspapers and 
magazines,” Buster went on. 

“You help us, Buz,” urged their 
mother. “You think of someone who 
helps us.” 

“What about the streetcar conduc- 
tor?” Buz asked. 

“Yes, he’s union, too,” Mrs. Gale 
said. 

“And the people on TV, are they?” 
Buz asked. 

“Yes, indeed. And the movie stars 


and the theater people, and the music- 
ians who play in the bands and orches- 
tras we hear are union members also,” 
she assured him. 

“Well, gee whiz, whyn’t you ever 
tell me that before?” the boy de- 
manded. 

“*Cause you should know some of 
the facts of life,” Buster informed 
him. “I bet you don’t even know 
the mailman belongs to the Letter 
Carriers Union.” 

“I do so,” Buz retorted. “And 
people who work on trains and air- 
planes and inside the post office have 
their unions, too.” 

“So he’s getting wise for a change,” 
said Buster, sarcastically. 

“Now, Buster,” Mrs. Gale repri- 
manded her son, “Buz just hadn’t 
given it much thought. Finish your 
lunch now. It’s almost time to start 
back to school.” 

“Mama, Miss Prince belongs to the 
A. F. of L. Teachers,” Janet said as 
she folded her napkin. 

“Say! We seem to be surrounded 
by union members,” said Buz, shov- 
ing back his chair. 

“And so we are,” agreed his moth- 
er. “Now, off to school! I have lots 
of work to do.” 

“Mom, don’t touch anything on my 
desk,” warned Buster. 

“Leave my stuff alone, too, please,” 
said Buz. “Especially my shelves.” 

“What about you, Janet? Any in- 
structions?” asked Mrs. Gale with a 
smile. 

“No, only please, please don’t 
bother my dressing table, and what- 
ever you do, please don’t rearrange 
my closet. It’s just like I want it!” 
Janet said, kissing her mother on the 
cheek. 

The three children called to the 
Stacey children as they went up the 
street. 

Jane Gale waved to Mary Stacey, 
who was seeing her two off to school. 
Then both mothers, in a cheerful 
mood, went inside to proceed with 
their spring cleaning. 
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Union service is always best. 


Union barbers are highly skilled 


and union barber shops are clean. 


As a loyal union man, you know the importance 
of not only working union but also spending 
union. And you are also aware of the import- 
ance of taking care of your health. It has long 
been recognized that the most sanitary, most 


modern conditions are found in union barber 


shops. Wherever you go, tell people about union 
barber shops. Explain why union shops are 
always best. And always speak up for the su- 
perior craftsmanship of skilled trade unionists, 
whether they are barbers or the practitioners of 


any other useful trade. Be union! Buy union! 








